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TONE-PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
By ALFREDO CASELLA 


HE present rapid, deep-reaching evolution of the ancient 
diatonic absolutism (of the past) into out-and-out 
chromaticism (of the future) has been very diversely 

apprehended, according to the diverse mentality of individuals. 
For those who, like the writer, have for years been familiar with 
the mysteries of ultra-modern technique, “polytonality” and 
“atonality”’ are now two phases of music not merely arrived at, 
but also, in certain of their aspects, well-nigh superseded. In 
any event, they are fixed historical facts of sufficient maturity 
to furnish plentiful material for careful research. For others, 
however, these same problems are nothing more than fantastic 
imaginings of some few impotent minds avid of self-advertisement. 
Those belonging to this second category we shall leave to 
their own melancholy fate, in so far as they refuse to conceive the 
possibility of evolution, and intrench themselves with desperate 
obstinacy behind the ivory tower of their willful blindness. We 
shall turn, instead, to those who speak without adequate know- 
ledge, but are reasonable and willing to listen to anyone who can 
demonstrate, by solid arguments, the correctness of certain ideas. 


* * 
* 


Polytonality, atonality—these are terms a la mode. But, 
among all the persons who employ them daily, very few know, in 
reality, precisely what they mean. And not seldom one may note 
some critic (shaky in matters theoretical) who actually thinks these 
two vocables identical in meaning. 
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Now, a modicum of etymological acumen should suffice to avoid 
this error. ‘“‘Polytonality” signifies, to be sure, the interpenetra- 
tion of diverse scales; but it likewise assumes—in the very nature 
of things—the survival of the original scales (as one might say that 
graphic cubism is nothing but the paroxysm of the mass-complez). 
Contrariwise, “‘atonality”’ signifies the destruction of the several 
diatonic scales (of seven tones), substituting therefor the chro- 
matic scale, either tempered or Pythagorean. 

They mean, therefore, two totally different things. 


* * 
* 
DEFINITIONS: 

Polytonality, as understood to-day, is nothing more than modu- 
lation in simultaneity. 

Atonality is the negation of the diatonic scale and the common 
chord.—A more abstract definition of atonality would be, “the 
fourth dimension in music.”—And a third (humoristic) definition 
would be, “‘the exception made the rule, or, the death of the scale.” 


* * 
* 


Too protracted (and futile) would be the task of recording 
(even briefly) how our music, from its unitonal and exclusively con- 
sonant status at the Renaissance, has arrived step by step at Tristan. 
First of all, the infiltration of passing-notes; then the suspensions; 
after them, the appoggiaturas;—the advent of modulation, begin- 
ning timidly and rarely, growing more and more bold and frequent; 
the “chromatization” of the passing-notes (the origin of the “har- 
monic alterations’’); the suppression (1) of the preparation of disso- 
nant chords, and (2) of their resolution; all this is well known, and 
constitutes that long evolution in whose course the antique con- 
sonant music of the fifteenth century has been gradually directed 
toward the prismatic horizon of chromaticism. 

However—in so far as we may assume the solid historical 
culture of the reader—it will not be superfluous to note the signifi- 
cance of some few phenomena embraced in the aforesaid evolution. 

Among these, one of the most important (and too little inves- 
tigated) is that of the modal contrast between the ascending minor 
scale: 
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and the descending Hypodoric scale of the Greeks: 
£ = 
The contrapuntal employment of melismata based on these two 
scales indubitably constitutes the first historical example of the 


simultaneity of scales and, consequently, of polytonality, and it was 
the origin of singularly bold harmonic effects:' 











b 









(Orazio Vecchi) 
d 











(Mozart) 


(Beethoven) 


1Speaking of the origins of polytonality, we ought to quote, as an example 
of simultaneity suggested by a humoristic intent, the end of Mozart’s exquisite 
Dorfmusikanten-Serenade: 





for it contains (at the conclusion ef the comic “‘cadenza” fof the violin solo which 
terminates the Adagio) perhaps the first historical instance of the whole-tone scale 
(scala esafonica): 
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And lying at the root of the above, a classical melodic ap- 
poggiatura: 





originated one of the most fruitful chords in music, namely: 


ao 


a chord with which Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky and many others 
have succeeded in working wonders. 


To companion this already remote phenomenon precursory to 
polytonality there is another highly instructive one, a forerunner 
of modern atonality—that of the “dramatic’”’ employment of the 
diminished seventh-chord. Domenico Alaleona sympathetically 
defines this quadrad as “the chord of astonishment”’; and, in fact, 
it possessed a mighty quality of melodramatic energy for our 
ancestors. We know that this chord, without being properly 
“atonal,”’ none the less represented in its time the most indefinite 
harmonic artifice as regards tonal significance, because it may 
belong, enharmonically, to six, seven, or even eight different minor 
scales. Hence it was favored between 1750 and 1850 to illustrate 
the most despairful and gloomy theatrical situations. It would 
be hard to say how many deceptions, surprises, oaths and perjura- 
tions, assassinations, matrimonial mishaps, tempests, capital 
punishments and violent deaths of every sort, etc., etc., found 
natural expression in this famous chord for over a century—until 
Wagner supplanted it by the seventh-chord 


So 


therewith putting an end to the age of “astonishment.” 

At all events, it is interesting to note how (for exceptionally 
violent situations) the melodramatic composers of that period 
felt an imperious demand for a form of musical expression reaching 
out beyond pure diatonicism, and therefore had recourse to a 
harmony that was the least tonal of any known to them. 

* * 
* 


Before grappling with present-day problems, we shall define 
Richard Wagner as the final, supreme giant of classic diatonicism. 
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Heir general to the vast tonal apparatus, his genius enriched 
diatonic harmony with resources unknown before. And marvel- 
lously did they interpret his barbaric, forceful sensuality, these 
infinitely refined chromatic alterations that invest Tristan with its 
morbid, terrible eroticism. 

But extreme chromaticism is not shown forth by this admira- 
ble score. As a matter of fact, the atonal chromaticism of to-day 
does not appear in it. The music of Tristan is the uttermost syn- 
thesis, indeed, of chromaticized diatonicism, but its harmonic 
substructure rests throughout and invariably on the major and 
minor modes and the three grand fundamental “functions” —tonie, 
dominant, and subdominant. 

* * 
* 


It is clear that when the diatonic system had once attained to 
Wagnerian magnificence, nothing was left for the successors of 
the Master but to plan their escape, at any cost, from the now 
exhausted binomial major-minor, and to seek new ways of musical 
utterance. 

Then came Debussy—and a miracle took place. The old 
dogmatic fortress, that had successfully resisted the assaults of 
ages and Wagner’s tremendous offensive as well, crumbled in a 
twinkling, as at the touch of a magic wand. And, in its place, 
Nature at last arose, resplendent and unfettered. The antique 
restriction of the scales to three in number being finally abolished, 
the music of Debussy set forth to exploit, with adolescent eager- 
ness, the resources of the Greek, oriental, whole-tone and Far-Eastern 
scales, neglected for centuries. 

It is of record, however, that certain Russians had already 
pointed out the path for the young Frenchman to follow. Inher- 
itors of the vast treasures, plastic and musical, of fabulous 
Byzantium, these men had a premonition—an intuition caught 
from their ancestral Gregorian vocalization—of the free music of 
the future. For this reason, our debt of gratitude to them cannot 
be lightly estimated. It may well be that we actually owe the 
salvation of music to their work. 

Having arrived, with Debussy, at polymodality in successivity, 
and the possibilities for new tone-combinations being thus infinitely 
extended, it was logical that the next generation should think of 
introducing the recent acquisitions in simultaneity. And so it 
—_— between 1910 and 1914, that our “polytonality” was 

orn. 
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As stated above, there are still many who wrongly consider 
polytonality to be something purely arbitrary, the monstrous 
birth of a few degenerate minds. They ought, on the contrary, to 
consider that the introduction in simultaneity of diatonic fragments 
until then employed only in succession by means of modulatory 
artifice, was bound to come sooner or later as the result of this very 
abuse of modulation. Moreover, the nineteenth century (and 
even a part of the eighteenth) abounds in polytonal chords formed 
by suspensions or appoggiaturas and containing most vital germs 
of polytonality: 





(Mendelssohn) 


The first work presenting polytonality in typical completeness 
—not merely in the guise of a more or less happy “‘experiment,” 
but responding throughout to the demands of expression—is 
beyond all question the grandiose Le Sacre du Printemps of Stra- 
vinsky (1913). In this extraordinary mimic drama the tonal super- 
positions assume the aspect, the significance, of a new and neces- 
sary language for which the poet evokes the ingenuous, dolorous 
primitivity of the prehistoric Slavic soul. In my opinion, the 
influence of this composition has been of capital importance during 
the last decade. It is no exaggeration to compare this audacious 
music to a dazzling beacon which, kindled but yesterday, dispels 
the gloom on the path of our young musicians of the future. 


* * 
* 


After the appearance of the Sacre du Printemps, polytonality 
became a thing of current usage among the majority of European 
musicians belonging to the “vanguard.” And to-day it is no 
longer in point to discuss whether the new phenomenon has 
wrought good or evil; it appears to us as a fait accompli of such 
import that it is a natural necessity—for anyone who is really in 
earnest—to study rationally the aforesaid phenomenon. We shall 
have to wait a long time, though, before such a course of study is 
added to the curriculum of our harmony-schools. 

Polytonality, properly so called, subdivides into two species, 
harmonic and melodic. 
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The harmonic species’ is that which superposes and inter- 
weaves chords belonging to diverse tonalities; e.g.: 


2 g———, ° ¢ 


A ‘ 












major 
Gb maj. "Po maj. 
Oh she 7 














@. Bartdk) 
(Casella) 
(I. Stravinsky) 
In certain cases one can speak confidently of an “harmonic 
counterpoint”’: 


(from the Elegia Eroica, 1916) 


In such a collocation of ideas one might define polytonality as 
“a representation of harmony.” Indeed, it is evident that, with 


_ ‘Among the most curious of polytonal harmonies we should mention the syn- 
thetic major-minor chord, tried several times by Stravinsky, the writer, and others: 
a « ” 
(from the“Sacre du Printemps” 1913) b (from the “Notte di Maggio? 1913) 


pit 








And—marvel of marvels!—we already find similar forms in Monteverdi's Orfeo: 
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regard to the greater part of modern chords, it is always possible 
to attribute to them—with the assistance of God, Padre Mattei, 
and a fair amount of good will—a scholastic interpretation. E.g., 


in the chord 


#b 


we may easily conceive the four higher tones as so many appog- 
giaturas destined to resolve into 


= 


but how much simpler to divide the entire harmony into two 
chords, the tonic triad of E major and the dominant seventh- 
chord of G-sharp, wholly rejecting the idea of resolution! 

I once compared the Odyssey of the Dissonance, “‘enchained” 
from birth and gaining freedom little by little, to the peregrinations 
of some delinquent between two policemen, Preparation and Reso- 
lution, of whose undesirable attentions he gradually succeeds in 
freeing himself. Such was the career of the appoggiatura. Orig- 
inally it was a suspension straitly confined between our two 
policemen; then, Preparation being got rid of, it became a real ap- 
poggiatura. As time went on, Resolution was also set aside, and 
now this same note that was formerly called “foreign to the har- 
mony’—atrophied as a resolvable entity—obviously requires 
revaluation according to new critical standards. 

Hence, harmonic polytonality, besides revealing new and 
limitless horizons of tone-combination to the composer, consti- 
tutes a most efficacious means of analysis, through the aid of which 
one obtains a clear insight into modern chord-building, neverthe- 
less always conserving the idea of the diatonic scale, the natural 
and indispensable basis of the polytonal conception. 


* * 
+ 


Melodic polytonality is that which superposes two or more 
melodies of diverse tonality. It was born on that day when canons 
differing from the classic canon “at the octave” were admitted; 
that is, canons at the second, at the third, at the fourth, etc. Scho- 
lastic rigor for centuries constrained the voices composing these 
contrapuntal forms to live and move within a common tonality; 
but, evidently, a change at any time of the “alterations” of one of 
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the parts would suffice to arrive at our present-day melodic poly- 
tonality. 

However, while harmonic polytonality has shown itself to be 
a musical agency of great expressive power, as well as an analytical 
factor of the highest value, we cannot affirm the same of melodic 
polytonality. The systematic superposition of melodies belonging 
to diverse tonalities has hitherto led to very few convincing 
results. The chief paladin of this new counterpoint is Darius 
Milhaud, but I cannot say with sincerity that when I hear, in his 
quartets or his symphonies, four, five, or more instruments per- 
forming simultaneously as many melodies of an inoffensiveness 
quite inadequate to the end proposed—I repeat, that I cannot 
conscientiously assert that the result is agreeable to my ear. 

Yet I myself have variously employed melodic polytonal 
superpositions. But, in these, the several melodies acknowledged 
the leadership of one among them, as in the following excerpts: 


& (from the “Pagine di guerra,’ 1915) 
whole-tone scale 






chrom. scale 


neutral tonality 


E minor 


b (from “5 Pieces for string quartet? 1920) 
E} min. Hypodoric 


Ff min. Hypodoric 
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Still, nothing should be rejected a priori. And it may easily 
come to pass that this same Milhaud—still so young—vwill 
find some day soon (for in him there is no lack of talent) an 
expressive formula that will conquer even my skepticism. He has 
my fraternal good wishes. 


* * 


Before taking up atonality we would call attention for a 
moment to two interesting historical facts. 

One of these is the whole-tone scale, the bugbear of harmony- 
teachers twelve or fifteen years ago. This scale was adopted for 
the first time by Liszt in the Surswm Corda to be found in Book ITI 
of his Années de Pélerinage. Another experiment is known (of 
nearly the same epoch, I believe) in Dargomijsky’s Stone Guest. 
But it was Debussy who has made the most of the new scale. His 
marvellous sensibility taught him its use to serve his ends. And, 
in so doing, he exhausted its—sooth to say—very limited possibil- 
ities. So that those who, coming after him, continue in an ob- 
stinate abuse of “esafonism,”’ will lose their time in the writing of 
futile music. The whole-tone scale was thought by many (some 
years since) to be the key to modern music. And how often have 
I felt obliged to warn our Italian youth against the perils of this 
poverty-stricken system, which limits to six the tones of the scale, 
and the chords to one only! 

The second historical fact (which is deserving of far more 
extended treatment, and which I must content myself to-day with 
barely mentioning) is the influence of the piano-keyboard on the 
evolution of harmony. Let us hope that a thorough-going treatise 
may speedily appear to illuminate this neglected field of research. 
—Here I can only call attention to the quantity of combinations 
suggested by the natural polytonality resulting from the mingling 
of white keys (major scale) and black keys (Chinese scale). 

Below, for example, is a genial “find” which would hardly 
have occurred to its author had the keys been otherwise arranged. 


(from Petrouchka. I. Stravinsky) 
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Atonality represents, in contrast to polytonality, the second, 
and indubitably the most venturesome, of post-Debussyan 
problems. 

This is a favorable opportunity once more to pay homage to 
the prophetic genius of Liszt, who wrote, as early as 1847, this 
surprising atonal fragment: 


(from the “Faust Symphonie”) 





Whereas polytonality originated in what we may term an 
intensification of diatonicism,’ and implies in its very being an 
absolute faith in the seven-tone scale and the common chord, 
atonality is rooted in the chromatic scale and, consequently, is the 
negation of the consonant triad. 

For these reasons, atonality evades all analysis based on the 
ancient diatonic methods: 


(A. Schonberg, “Erwartung”) 





An analogy is frequently found between polytonal and atonal 
chords. But these two species of music conserve fundamental 
characteristics which cannot be confounded. He who ignores 
them, may confound them—as one unfamiliar with the languages 
might confound Chinese and Japanese. But this mistake is im- 
possible for an expert in modern problems. In fact, in atonal 
music one not seldom meets with chords belonging to traditional 
harmony. But their neighborly relations to the other chords 
deprive the student of any inclination to reattribute to them the 
properties which they enjoyed or the obligations to which they 
were subjected in the diatonic system. 


' 1T again insist on the close analogy existing between polytonality (simultaneity 
—— by diatonicism) and cubism (simultaneity interpenetrated by masses, 
volumes). 
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It is not easy to determine which natural chord assumes the 
function of fundamental in atonality and thus serves as a pendant 
to the function of the common chord in diatonicism. But it might 
not be impossible—at least provisionally—to recognize the en- 
semble of the twelve chromatic tones—perhaps as arranged 
according to an harmonic order sui generis such as I attempted as 
early as 1913 in my Notte di Maggio: 





Tt. 


—as the natural harmony of the atonal system, and then to con- 
sider any chord of from three to twelve tones as a fragment or a 
permutation of the basic chord. 

As a matter of fact, atonality appears to be the creation of a 
single artist, Arnold Schénberg, rather than of a group. He was 
the first to cut definitively all ties with the idea of tonality. 
And since that day, already far behind us (the three Klavierstiicke 
Op. 11, in which the great “transition” was accomplished, date at 
least twelve years back, and possibly longer), this man has not 
wearied in pursuing the same path, and, heroically contending 
against the incomprehension of his contemporaries and even actual 
destitution, has constructed a musical edifice that represents 
to-day one of the grandest creative efforts in musical history. 
Works like Pierrot lunaire or the five Orchesterstiicke may, as the 
case may be, arouse enthusiasm or irritation; but they are cre- 
ations which, unquestionably, cannot be dismissed as more or less 
happy experiments with a novel system of tone-technics, but 
rather demand recognition as marvellous expressions of modern 
sensibility, whose musical speech, in its wondrous perfection, may 
be compared only with that of a Bach, a Mozart, or a Chopin. 


* ” 
* 


Someone once likened the abolition of tonality to the sup- 
pression of private property by the bolsheviki. But this witty 
paradox does not hold good, for possession in private undoubtedly 
goes back to the family of Adam, whereas our tonal sense is a 
growth of only a few centuries. 
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All the same, I frankly admit—while admiring Schénberg’s 
greatness and fully appreciating the vast scope of his conquest— 
my continuing belief in the possibilities of newer musical utter- 
ances which will make greater account of traditional usage. I con- 
fess that this total repudiation—however genial in form—of a 
past age to which we owe so much, disquiets me in a measure. 
And I think it probable that Schénberg will remain for future times 
a magnificent, isolated star, and that his imitators will, in their 
turn, share the fate of Debussy’s, Wagner’s, or Rossini’s. 

Furthermore, I fail to perceive how ““Schénbergism” can ever 
be adapted to the Italian temperament. 


* * 
* 


To sum up: We have, in the above, recognized the perfect 
legitimacy of the two grand evolutionary phenomena at present 
controlling our art. We have established their deep-seated and 
essential divergence—a divergence, however, which does not at 
all exclude a frequent coéperation between the two systems for 
the creation of new forms of expression. And we hope—despite 
the necessary brevity of this essay—that we have sufficiently 
demonstrated the baselessness of the accusation so often brought 
against both tendencies, of arbitrariness and willful systematiza- 
tion. Neither polytonality nor atonality is an arbitrary system; 
the one is a sonorous enhancement resultant from diatonic his- 
tory; while the other is, perchance, the dawn of a new music—at 
all events the conception of a mind of exceptional potency. 

The future will sooner or later pronounce its verdict, and will 
be in a commanding position to divide the few actual genuine 
creators (for whom these recent technical resources were nothing 
more than simple, indispensable agencies for the attainment of new 
forms of Beauty) from the innumerable false revolutionaries, the 
clumsy and disingenuous adopters of the selfsame resources, but 
merely for the sake of an immediate and ephemeral celebrity. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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(A MUSICAL EXAMINATION, A. D. 15,000) 
By CECIL FORSYTH 


How old is music? 

Nobody knows. 

Is it as old as man? 

Yes, probably. 

Do we know anything of its beginnings as an art? 

Yes. Musical archeology teaches us a great deal 
about it. 

Do we know the precise date when musical art began? 

Yes. 

What was it? 

The period between King Alfred and Queen Victoria. 

How long ago is that? 

About 15,000 years. 

How long did this period last? 

It is uncertain. Some historians say that King Alfred 
was Queen Victoria’s grandfather; others consider 
her to have been his (mythical) ancestress. 

Was musical art developed during this period? 

Scarcely at all; but its foundations were laid. 

Do you know the names of its founders? 

Yes, certainly. 

Tell me them! 

S. Cecilia and Palestrina. 

Who were they? 

They were two sisters who are supposed to have been 
born and to have died on the same day as each other. 

Where were they born? 

In Europe. 

When? 

Some time before 2000 A. D. 

And what do we owe to them? 

The celebrated melody known to antiquity as “The 
Lost Chord.” 

Does this melody still exist? 

No, it is lost. 
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Could we play this melody now, with our present instru- 
ments? 

Yes, we could. But it would be disagreeable to do so. 

Do we know anything more about Palestrina? 

Yes. She is said to have married a nobleman and to 
have had a daughter who also composed a melody. 

What was this daughter’s name? 

Opera. 

Was that her full name? 

No. It was “L. van B. Opera.” 

How do we know that? 

A piece of paper of the Charlemagne-Napoleon period 
has been found containing those words. 

What was the name of the melody that L. van B. Opera 
composed? 

“In the gloaming.” 

Is that lost, too? 

Yes. 

The three founders of our modern music, then, were all 
women? 

They were. 

Can you tell me the names of any other great woman- 
composers of antiquity? 

Certainly. Cimarosa and Sousa. 

Good! But were there no men among the early Chris- 
tian musicians? 

Yes; Bach, whose full name was Offenbach; and Schu- 
bert, sometimes called Schumann. 

Did they also write melodies? 

Yes. 

What else did they write? 

Little theatrical pieces called oratorios, and musical 
comedies. 

In what part of the world were these oratorios written? 

In Europe. 

And where did the musical comedies come from? 

Palestine. 

How do we know that? 

We deduce it from our present-day experience. 

Do we know the name of any Asiatic composer of 
antiquity? 

Yes, Bantock the Arabian. 

On what grounds is he considered to be an Arab? 
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He is mentioned in one ancient writing under the name 
of “‘El Gar.” 

Does anyone know what “El Gar’ means? 

Nobody does. 

Can you tell me when Wagner was born? 

Yes, after the time of Christ. 

Whose pupil was he? 

Hucbald’s. 

How is that known? 

It is not definitely known—only surmised. 

What did he write? 

A History of Jewish Influence on Art. 

Was he, then, a Jew? 

It is supposed so. The work itself is lost. 

Did he write music also? 

No. He is generally understood to have been a tuba- 
player in Dufay’s restaurant-band. 

What, then, is understood by the expression ‘“‘Wagner’s 
Ring’’? 

It is supposed to be a survival of the old legend about 
the king who threw his ring into the lake, and found 
it the next day inside a fish that was served at his 
table. 

The story, then, has no connection with musical history? 

None. It is merely a confused variant of a still older 
fable, with a Bavarian king’s name substituted for the 
original. 

But we have a distinct reference in ancient literature to 
the ““Music of the Ring.” 

The words are a copyist’s mistake. The correct reading 
is “Musical Offering.” 

That is to say? 

The name of a lost composition attributed to Offen- 
bach. 

Who wrote the St. Matthew Passion ? 

Spitta. 

And the Messiah? 

Chrysander. 

Who orchestrated them? 

Helmholtz. 

Good. These are the intimacies of archeology. But tell 
me! Had the ancients harmony, counterpoint and 

instrumentation? 
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Yes, of a rudimentary sort; hardly recognizable as such 
at the present day. 

What was the great turning-point in their history? 

The invention of the phonograph. 

When did the first composers in our modern sense of the 
word begin to appear? 

About 3000 A. D. 

Has any of the ancient music survived to our day? 

Yes. Two titles; to one of which a fragment of music 
is attached. 

Why have we so little? 

Bad paper. 

Tell me exactly the name of the first title. 

“Get off my corns rag or one-step for banjo.” 

Do you know the meaning of that? 

No. The meaning of the separate words has been ascer- 
tained roughly; but the sense of the whole is still 
matter of discussion. 

What is the best expert opinion as to its meaning? 

That it is an ancient religious song which the priests and 
villagers chanted in procession at the vernal equinox. 

And their object in doing so was... ? 

To avert blight from their ploughed-fields and pestilence 
from their cottages. 

Very good! Now tell me the precise title of the fragment 
of music. 

“Home sweet home for Concertina and Piano H. R. 
Bishop.” 

Explain that! 

It is agreed that it is an ancient nuptial-song. 

And who were Concertina and Piano? 

The bride and bridegroom, obviously. They were prob- 
ably well-known to antiquity; and their names may 
represent an alternative and transposed form of Paolo 
and Francesca. 

Is nothing more known of this couple? 

Yes. We have the rest of the inscription to guide us. 
The suffixes “H.R.” and “Bishop” are clearly indica- 
tions of title, like the letters “Esq.” They refer re- 
spectively to Concertina and to Piano. But they are 
placed together, according to custom, at the end of the 
line. 

Their force, then, is... ? 
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A. That Concertina, the bride, was a member of a Royal 
House; while Piano, the bridegroom, was a high official 
of the church. 

@. You have said nothing so far as to the first three words 

of the title. 

No. Their meaning is clear. “Home sweet” may be 
translated ‘‘a pleasant or agreeable house (looked at 
from the interior point of view).” The third word is 
merely a mistaken repetition of the first—what was 
called a “printer’s error.” 

So that the correct logical reading of the whole title 
should be... ? 

“A sweet house for H(er) R(oyal Highness) Concertina 
and Bishop Piano.” 

Capital! Is anything further known as to this union? 

Nothing; except that, if the attempted reproductions of 
the musical text have any value, the wedding lacked 
gaiety. 

Possibly so! But now please go over to that music- 
typewriter and harmonize the first phrase strictly in 
the early Victorian manner. Use three staves. And 
remember that we, at this university, regard ourselves 
as the custodians of harmonic purity. 


hop © 


& 


(The typewriter clicks. One minute elapses.) 
A, Here it is, Sir! 


Voice 


‘Mid plea-sures and pal - a - ces though we may roam, 


Accomp 





Q. Capital! I congratulate you. Your harmonization is 
one hundred per cent. historically correct and has just 
the right touch of freshness and naiveté for its old- 
world theme. It might almost have been signed by 
Barnby or his master, Huc the Bald. (He presses a 
button.) And now, if you will step into the university 
Radio Chamber on your way out, the President of the 
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United States of the World will confer on you the 
Doctorate in Musical Archeology. When that is 
done, let me beg you to avoid the vulgarity of using 
the initials “D. A. M.” after your name. Write them 
in their correct Latin order, “M. A. D.”—and so keep 
your mind always in touch with the ancient spirit of 
Musdocery, whose glories you have doubtless read of 
in the Historia temporum Humbugiensium. 











MONTEVERDI’S VENETIAN OPERAS 


(Il Ritorno d’ Ulisse, L’Incoronazione di Poppea) 


By HENRY PRUNIERES 


dramatic works had already been sung before audiences for a 

considerable time previous to that year; but these, as in Flor- 
ence, Mantua or Rome, were private performances before invited 
guests. The San Cassiano theatre, which opened its doors at the 
Carnival of 1637, was the first public opera theatre. It belonged 
to the Tron family, who entrusted its management to two Roman 
artists, Benedetto Ferrari and Francesco Manelli. Ferrari was a 
composer of repute, and at the same time a clever poet. The first 
works presented by his company at Venice, Andromeda and La 
Maga Fulminata, have disappeared, but it is certain that they were 
cast in the mould of Roman esthetics. While at Florence and 
Mantua the tradition of recitative had hitherto maintained itself, 
the Roman opera had been influenced almost from its inception by 
the cantata style. There is nothing more interesting than to com- 
pare a Florentine opera like Vittori’s Galatea (1639) with such 
radically Roman operas as those of Domenico Mazzocchi or Stefano 
Landi. With Vittori—and for that matter with Monteverdi, in 
Orfeo or Arianna—the recitative is the very foundation of the 
drama. It is the vehicle for expressing emotion and passion; 
whereas the songs, choruses and ballets merely aim at relaxing the 
strain on the auditor’s attention. They are accessory divertisse- 
ments. Per contra, in La Catena d’Adone, Mazzocchi visibly 
found the writing of the recitatives tiresome. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of interpolating airs of fixed form, songs, and in his eyes 
these were the numbers that presented the chief interest. A 
deluge of little notes inundates his scores, and the recitative speed- 
ily occupies less room than the canzonetta. These lively, stirring, 
occasionally touching songs reveal for the most part a delightful 
melodic grace and freshness, but they all seem like copies of one 
another. In them all we find the same stereotype formulas of pas- 
sages, sequences, cadences. They invade the opera after the 
cantata. Secular and sacred subjects alike give rise to exquisite 
songs. One might say that at Rome the dramatic sense rapidly 
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[_ opera made its début at Venice in 1637. Evidently, 
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vanished, and that pure music triumphed. It was a victory of 
formal beauty over deep feeling and thought. 

The magnificent scenic effects created by the Barberinis had 
the effect of hastening the ruin of the Florentine lyric drama. 
About the year 1635 an opera at Rome was built upon a libretto 
which was generally extravagant and whose plot it was almost 
impossible to follow. The fantastic subject was the pretext for 
incessant changes of scene and for varied divertissements (inter- 
ludes, in the form of ballets or vocal numbers). It was a magnifi- 
cent revel of the senses, wherein mind and heart found scanty fare. 
In contemporary reports one may read how the spectators cared 
only to applaud extraordinary feats of mechanism and the marvel- 
lous voices of great singers. 

Such was the conception of opera which Ferrari and Manelli 
imported into Venice. They presently found a competitor in the 
person of Francesco Sacrati of Parma. Venetian audiences were 
essentially popular. Outside of the boxes rented by the year, the 
price of all seats was the same—five Venetian lire. It was even 
customary to allow gondoliers gratuitous admission to any unoc- 
cupied boxes. These grand spectacular operas, these melodious 
songs, duos or trios, were calculated to please these audiences (at 
least, so it would seem) far better than the lyric tragedies of the 
Florentines. 

The intervention of Monteverdi resulted in changing all this 
for a long time. Monteverdi adjusted himself to a certain extent 
to these librettos, whose variety allured him. Like others, he took 
a genuine delight, as a musician pure and simple, in writing airs 
and ensemble pieces in regular form under the influence of the can- 
tata style; but he always maintained the rights of the recitative. 
Under his hands it never degenerated into that meagre and lan- 
guishing declamation which rendered the Florentine operas insup- 
portable. His recitative is expressive, powerful, marrowy music. 
It is a well-organized body with beginning, middle, and end. He 
knows how to make the melody stand out from among the encom- 
passing words. His last operas present a sort of fusion of the style 
of his earlier operas and Roman estheticism as displayed in the 
opera-cantata. 

To obtain a true understanding of Monteverdi’s latest works 
one should not (as usually happens) compare them with his first 
operas (Orfeo and Arianna, 1607), from which they are separated 
by thirty years, but with the operas then in vogue in Italy. From 
this point of view there is nothing more typical than I/ Palagio 
d’ Atlante by Luigi Rossi, as mounted con amore by Cardinal 
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Antonio Barberini on the stage of Quattro Fontane for the Carnival 
of 1642. This is the triumph of the cantata style applied to the 
theatre. There are airs in admirable melodic form, very melo- 
dious recitatives, ariosi, and an infinite number of canzonette of 
varied cast, sentimental or vivacious. The orchestra accompanies 
the airs; it depicts the dashing of the waves evoked by the air of the 
prologue, and executes the charming ballets to which the enchant- 
ress’s captives dance. The poem, from the fluent pen of a future 
Pope, Giulio Rospigliosi, does not exhibit the incoherences of the 
every-day librettos of the Roman school, but is weak dramatically. 
The action drowzes, and plainly can interest no one. One listens 
to the airs and canzoni without at all caring how they are placed in 
the piece. Here we already find the esthetic principles (!) of those 
operas ridiculed by Benedetto Marcello, in which there could be 
substituted, for the composer’s own airs, hits from the repertory 
of the several singers who took part in the play. Opera thus tends 
to become a species of concert with a background of magnificent 
decorations, in the course of which the airs and duets and terzets 
are applauded quite without reference to their relation to the 
action. 

In justice to Luigi Rossi and his emulators it should be said, 
that they possessed the faculty for creating melodies ideally beauti- 
ful and expressive. With respect to variety and perfection of form 
we can affirm that he shows himself superior even to Monteverdi. 
Wherein he falls short, is the dramatic temperament. A century 
later an analogous comparison might be drawn between Hasse, 
whose harmoniously rounded melodies are among the loveliest 
that musical genius has devised, and Gluck, a less refined com- 
poser, one might say uncouth in certain aspects, yet possessing in 
the highest degree that in which Hasse is totally lacking—a strong 
character. However, this parallel is not to be construed too 
precisely, for Monteverdi is a very different musician from Gluck. 

With this Palagio d’Atlante, voluptuous, elegiac, of refined 
melodic beauty, but devoid of emphasis and life, it is proper to 
contrast the operas of one of Monteverdi’s disciples, Francesco 
Cavalli, which preceded those of his master on the Venetian stage. 
Pier Francesco Caletti, called Francesco Cavalli after the name of 
his protector, was born at Crema in 1602. On January the 18th, 
1617, he joined the choir of San Marco, was appointed second 
organist in 1640, and in 1668 became director of the cappella. His 
works are strictly patterned on those of Monteverdi. This artist, 
puissant, fertile, unequal, offers the most complete contrast to 
Luigi Rossi. After the decease of Monteverdi and Mazzocchi, 
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they (Rossi and Cavalli) were considered by all Italy to be the 
greatest musicians of their generation. The temperament of the 
former was wholly aristocratic; his elegant music was written for a 
select few. The latter was a genuine popular genius, whose broad 
vision gave less heed to details; in his music there resides a dra- 
matic force which at this late day has lost none of its effect on its 
auditors. His melodies are sweepingly designed; his harmonies, 
of an intentional simplicity, contrast with Luigi Rossi’s studious 
quest after novel effects, after full-flavored dissonances and 
thrilling frications.’ 

In his earlier operas, above all, Cavalli reveals himself as 
Monteverdi’s disciple. In his writing we meet with the same 
effects of rhythm, the same impressive pauses, that lend such an 
individual character to his master’s music; but his own style is 
bolder. With an effortless brush he paints vast instrumental 
frescoes, and he has no equal for writing in an easy, flowing and 
always expressive language a recitative whose ample periods 
display a natural development. No other musician of the time 
possessed, to a like degree, a sense for the “decorative” aspect of 
music. If you compare Monteverdi to Titian, you may recognize 
in his pupil a sort of Paolo Veronese. 

Monteverdi certainly followed with curiosity what the artists 
of the younger generation were writing. Cavalli had to show him 
his score of the Nozze di Teti e Peleo in 1629, and his admirable 
Didone in 1641. The master possessed in a superlative degree 
something that neither Rossi nor Cavalli could boast of—a supe- 
rior intelligence, a truly genial faculty for conceiving his personages 
as living men and women with all their individual traits, their 
absurdities, their passions. A far more powerful dramaturge 
than Luigi Rossi, and a more refined musician than Cavalli, 
Monteverdi will be seen, in his last operas, to employ with equal 
dexterity the dramatic style and the cantata style, pressing into 
the service of his genius all resources of the art of his period. 

Monteverdi’s first operas for Venetian theatres? are lost. 
Of Adone we have only the libretto by Paolo Vendramin, printed 
in 1639 and dedicated to the founder of the theatre SS. Giovanni 


1Cf. more especially the curious Passecaille for harpsichord that we have published 
(“Six Airs et une Passecaille,” by Luigi Rossi; Sénart Edit.). 

2Opera in Venice was not for long remitted to stranger hands. Benedetto Ferrari, 
after opening the San Cassiano in 1637 with his Andromeda (set to music by Francesco 
Manelli), and producing in the following year his Maga Fulminata, was obliged from 
1639 to make room for Francesco Cavalli, who, from 1639 to 1645, composed all the 
operas represented on that stage with the single exception of Monteverdi’s Ritorno 
d@' Ulisse in Patria. The sumptuous theatre of SS. Giovanni e Paolo having thrown open 
its doors in 1639, Ferrari and Manelli found refuge there, and brought out Delia (poem 
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e Paolo, the patrician Antonio Grimani, whose sons were to be- 
come even more famous for their crimes than for their passion 
for operas.’ All that we possess with regard to Le Nozze d’Enea 
con Lavinia is a detailed scenario. The poem was from the pen 
of a Venetian nobleman, Giacomo Badoaro, who in that same year 
furnished Monteverdi with the book for his Ritorno d’Ulisse in 
Patria. 

The score of this last-named opera has been preserved. 
Noted by Ambros and Kiesewetter as present in the Vienna 
Library, it was carefully studied in 1904 by Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
Beyond all doubt, it was written by Monteverdi.” At this same 
Carnival of 1641 the master brought out simultaneously two new 
operas, Il Ritorno d’Ulisse® at the San Cassiano, and Le Nozze 
d’Enea at the SS. Giacomo e Paolo. Under these conditions it is 
small matter for surprise that the writing shows traces of haste. 
Monteverdi seems to have penned the latter work while under the 
influence of Cavalli’s first operas, and to have sought to emulate 
his disciple in his prodigious melodic invention, his broad and 
powerful style, his sparkling flow of music, such as characterize 
both Le Nozze di Teti and Didone. At the same time he was 
under the spell of the canzonetta style, and as he grew older dis- 
played an increasingly pronounced leaning toward the folk-song, 
from which he drew inspiration for composition. Jl Ritorno 
d’ Ulisse ought not to be criticized as if it were a work written at 
leisure, but as a sort of genial improvisation, a vast sketch of 
which some portions are elaborated and others intentionally 
scarce indicated. 

Monteverdi appears to have been on a friendly footing with 
Badoaro, and to have collaborated on the libretto. Badoaro was 
a rather mediocre poet, but his notions about dramatic art were not 
uninteresting. His librettos, with those of Busenello, were the 


by Strozzi, music by Manelli) and Armida (book and music by Ferrari); but, beginning 
with the autumn season, they were dislodged by Monteverdi, who produced his Adone 
with such success that it ran throughout the entire season, being succeeded by his Nozze 
d’ Enea con Lavinia (1641). Meantime, Adrianna served to open the theatre of San 
Mosé in 1639. Thus Monteverdi’s operas were simultaneously applauded on all the 
Venetian stages. 


1See ‘‘Les véridiques Aventures de Ch. Dassoncy,’’ Revue de Paris, October, 1922. 


*Il Ritorno d Ulisse has recently been published in the collection Denkmdiler der 
Tonkunst in Oesterreich (Universal Edition, Vienna). Compare the interesting essay by 
Dr. Haas concerning the new edition of Il Ritorno d’ Ulisse (“Studien zur Musikwissen- 
schaft,” IX, Vienna, 1922). 

3It is not impossible, however, that this opera was written with a view to its pro- 
duction in Vienna. Monteverdi was on excellent terms with the Austrian sovereigns. 
La Selva Morale is dedicated to Empress Eleonora di Gonzaga (1641), and the 1638 collec- 
tion of Madrigals to the Emperor. 
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first to present historical tableaux full of animation, to mingle 
tragedy with comedy, and laughter with tears. Subsequently, 
Aureli and Minato do little more than revive and develop this con- 
ception of the musical drama. And after all, it is a question 
whether this idea was Badoaro’s own, or was suggested to him by 
Monteverdi.* 

The characters are drawn with the bold strokes peculiar to the 
art of Monteverdi. Alongside of Ulysses and Penelope, whose 
personalities are depicted in the most lifelike manner by the musi- 
cian, who drew his inspiration less from Badoaro’s poem than from 
the Odyssey, we find certain highly important, though frequently 
tiresome, réles of divinities. They express themselves impressively 
in a pompous and inflated style. Some episodic réles are nervously 
sketched—Melanto, the beautiful attendant on Penelope, in love 
with the servant Eurimaco; the swineherd Eumeus, all of whose 
songs have a popular cast; and in particular the mendicant Iro, 
court jester, gluttonous and cynical. Imitating what had already 
been in vogue for several years at Rome, Badoaro in fact intro- 
duced some comic scenes. It must be admitted that Monteverdi 
treated them with a certain ponderousness, without the dash of 
Cavalli or the spirit of Marazzoli and Jacopo Melani. In La In- 
coronazione di Poppea, on the contrary, he succeeded in evolving 
truly Shakespearian effects from the mingling of tragedy and broad 
comedy. 

The opera begins with a Prologue of extreme beauty. “Hu- 
man Frailty” laments its weakness. ‘“Time’’ vaunts his terrible 
power; he gnaws everything, nothing escapes him; he halts, but he 
has wings. Mark the curious descriptive effect on the words 
zoppo (halt, lame) and ali (wings): 
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“Human Frailty” continues its plaint—it is the sport of “‘For- 
tune,” who now instantly intervenes, singing a most singular air 
constructed of a single phrase repeated on various tones, the 


1In his preface he does not minimize the part taken by the latter in the elaboration 
of the poem: “‘I set aside ideas and maxims having no bearing on the plot, and applied 
myself more particularly to the portrayal of emotion, as desired by Signor Monteverdi, 
in conformity with whose wishes I altered and cut down a great many matters which I 
had previously adopted.” And for all that, Monteverdi still did much as he pleased 
with this book written according to his directions. Whole scenes were cut, lengthy 
passages stricken out, words changed. The libretto had been planned in five acts; he 
reduced it to three. He finishes abruptly with the love-duet between Ulysses and 
Penelope, suppressing all the useless verbiage that follows. 
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development of which gives the impression of a wheel turning 
inexorably: 
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“Human Frailty” sings a third strophe, still over the self- 
same bass. The recitative, whose dolorous accents and grave 
strains remind one of Orfeo’s songs, tells the weakness of man 
when a victim of love. Cupid now intones a triumphal hymn 
to his own glory; and (after a final strophe by ““Nature’’), Cupid, 
Fortune and Time menace Ulysses, in a superb trio, with the ills 
wherewith they molest mankind. 

This whole Prologue is of Monteverdi’s best; its construction 
is a marvel of solidity. The three airs of Time, Fortune and Cupid, 
composed respectively in C, G major, and A minor, are united by 
the reprise of the lament of “Human Frailty,” and the trio in D 
minor forms a wonderful close to this tableau. Such art in the 
choice of tonalities and their concatenation, this cleverness in the 
musical building-up of a scene, was learned by musicians through 
their practice in the cantata style; but Monteverdi, as in other 
cases, leads the vanguard. 

The action commences with a monologue by Penelope, with 
sympathetic interruptions by the Nurse. It is a superb dramatic 
recital, broadly developed in three sections; it recalls the songs of 
Orfeo and Arianna. Monteverdi piles up expressive dissonances 
and abrupt modulations to interpret the emotions that overwhelm 
the unhappy Queen. 

For the sake of variety, and following the principle of the 
alternation of sad and merry scenes which later became the rule in 
Venetian opera, Melanto and Eurimaco enter to celebrate their 
love in song. 

The scene changes; we see the Pheacians’ vessel, bearing 
Ulysses toward Ithaca to the tones of a symphonic evocation. 
Jupiter persuades the wrathful Neptune to forgo his vengeance. 
The Pheacians take the sleeping Ulysses ashore. 

From this point onward the music retains a pastoral character 
to the end of the act. Ulysses awakes; he narrates his supposed 
shipwreck to Minerva, who has assumed the guise of a youthful 
shepherd, and who guides him to the swineherd Eumezus. Vocal 
numbers of folk-songlike type, and graceful canzonette adroitly 
interpolated in the action, contribute to the creation of a pastoral 
atmosphere and contrast with the dramatic recitatives of Ulysses, 
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descriptive of the tempest that wrecked his ship. Here the dra- 
matic air makes its appearance, a resultant of the stile rappre- 
sentativo inaugurated by Monteverdi with the songs of Orfeo, and 
the forms of which the discipline of the cantata gradually rendered 
more and more flexible. Employing the sequence as a medium 
for pathetic development, Ulysses describes the violence of the 
irresistible waves that drove his vessel upon the coast. 
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In the second act Minerva brings Telemachus to Ithaca on a 
cloud, and leads him to Eumeus. The effect of the latter’s aston- 
ishment and delight on again beholding his master’s son is brought 
out inastriking manner. At first the swineherd gives vent only to 
a stifled ejaculation, then he repeats it a tone higher, then once 
more still a tone higher at the top of his voice: “Oh! oh! oh! oh 
great son of Ulysses!’’ during which the bass hammers out a de- 
scending figure with an imperious rhythm in triple time, and the 
orchestra falls in with solemn chords. Ulysses makes himself 
known to Eumeus, giving opportunity for a delicious duet over a 
basso ostinato. The scene of Ulysses’ meeting with Telemachus is 
moving. The father warmly embraces his son; their voices alter- 
nate and intertwine in impassioned effusions. In this virile duet 
we recognize the general arrangement of the admirable duetto 
between Nero and Poppea. Hereafter the action drags slightly. 
The suitors exhort Penelope to espouse one of their number, but 
she refuses with dignity. The suitors plot the death of Telemachus, 
but at sight of the eagle of Jove flying athwart the scene they are 
frightened. The sixteenth-notes of the stile concitato express their 
terror at the celestial threat.’ 

Eumeeus again meets Ulysses in the fields, and tells him of the 
terror of the suitors. Ulysses makes fun of them and, with a curi- 
ously realistic theatrical effect, bursts out laughing at the close 
of his air—Godo anch’io ne so perché rido. 

Finally, Monteverdi gives a masterly picture of the scene of the 
massacre. The suitors try to bend the bow. Ulysses, disguised 
as a beggar, fights with Iro to the music of a ritournelle which 
already foreshadows the Sinfonia di guerra entering with a crash 


1This is not the only passage that reminds one of the Combattimento di Tancredi. 
Somewhat further on Ulysses describes in advance the fight he intends to undertake 
against the suitors; here the rapid passages in contrary motion and the melody derived 
from tones of the triad call to mind similar passages in the celebrated Madrigale guerriero. 
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a moment later when Ulysses, bending the bow, raises his warcry. 
The fright of the suitors is depicted most vividly. They shriek, 
and Monteverdi contents himself with indicating the pitch of their 
outcries, without specifying the duration of the tones. The voice 
of the hero, animating his comrades in the fray, soars above the 
bellicose strains of the orchestra. 

Act III is the least interesting of all. The lengthy argumen- 
tations of Eumezus, Telemachus and the Nurse, to convince 
Penelope that the victor is really Ulysses; the discourse of the gods 
—all this is tiresome enough. Contrariwise, when Penelope at 
last recognizes Ulysses and invokes all Nature to witness her happi- 
ness, Monteverdi’s genius has free course. A superb love-duet 
ends the score. 

In the score we find no precise information concerning the 
make-up of the orchestra at the San Cassiano theatre about 1640, 
but it is almost certain that Monteverdi had to make the best of the 
limited number of instruments which the necessities of commercial 
exploitation could afford. As to that, this simplification of the 
symphonic medium for reasons of economy coincided with the 
efforts of composers to create a centre of gravity in the orchestra. 
The cantata style, the taste for soli, quite naturally led musicians 
to a renunciation of mass-effects like those of the rich instrumental 
polyphony of the sixteenth century. The harpsichord, as the 
exponent of the continuo, became the centre of the orchestra. To- 
gether with one or two theorbos and bass-viols, it sufficed to accom- 
pany the airs and recitatives. At times the viols move in concert 
with the voices and attack brilliant passages with them. Five- 
part writing tends to disappear; overtures and interludes are set in 
four parts, or even in three. Sometimes—but only for the sake of 
certain picturesque effects—in warlike or infernal scenes, the 
brasses (trumpets, cornets and trembones) are brought in. This 
impoverishment of the orchestra was indispensable for realizing a 
new equilibrium of resonance. The harpsichord and the quartet 
of strings are now to become the pivot around which all revolves; 
in the course of the following centuries all the instruments brutally 
eliminated one after the other at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century will gradually regroup themselves in the orchestra around 
the quartet, and a new order will reign. 

Similarly, for economic reasons, the choruses were banished 
from Venetian opera. In 1641 they might still be found in Cavalli’s 
Didone and Monteverdi’s Ritorno d’Ulisse; in 1642, neither the 
Incoronazione nor the Egisto of Cavallihasthem. For the choruses 
the composer was obliged to substitute ensemble numbers utilizing 
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the voices of the actors on the stage. For this sudden change in 
fashion the musicians had an admirable preparation in the cantata. 
With his accustomed facility, Monteverdi accommodated himself 
to these new conditions. “Symphonies and choruses being no 
longer wanted,” remarks M. Romain Rolland,’ “he simply ceased 
writing them. He was, in fine, of that race of great Latin artists 
who are always ready to adapt their talent to practical conditions.” 

The Incoronazione di Poppea, produced in the autumn of 1642 
on the stage of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, had for librettist a highly- 
esteemed dramatic poet, Francesco Buseriello. The plot, which is 
treated somewhat after the fashion of the Spanish or English stage, 
comprises a great number of tableaux distributed over three acts. 

In Act I Otho, Poppea’s lover, returns from a journey and, in 
the night-time, seeks the home of his beloved, overjoyed at the idea 
of rejoining her. The music interprets every nuance in the text, 
and faithfully follows the verbal inflections. This is not the Floren- 
tine recitative, neither is it a melody of symmetrical periods; it is 
the elaborate and strongly marked arioso that one sees in cantatas 
of that period, but with a certain something in addition which is 
precisely the mark of genius. As Otho is about to cross the thresh- 
old, he stumbles on a sleeper in whom he recognizes one of Nero’s 
guards. He comprehends, and gives vent to his despair in furious 
lamentations. This clamor arouses the soldiers, at whose chal- 
lenge ““Who is speaking? Who goes there?” Otho vanishes in the 
darkness, while the two sentinels, in an astoundingly realistic 
dialogue, assure each other that they were not asleep, and bemoan 
their sad case and that of Rome. Day is already dawning; Nero 
appears on the threshold accompanied by Poppea, who tenderly 
embraces and detains him. Even in the initial phrases the char- 
acters stand out in surprising relief, more especially that of Poppea, 
ambitious rather than passionate, above all coquettish and lascivi- 
ous. In her insinuating vocalises one senses her affectation and 
desire to please. Nero is as clay in her hands. In this scene it is 
not Busenello, but Monteverdi, who lends animation to the dia- 
logue, and interrupts the recitative of Nero with urgent interro- 
gations. The entire scene is treated in the cantata style. The 
alternating airs and songs are knit together by ariosi and recitatives 
with such art that the total impression does not resemble a well- 
cemented mosaic, but rather a block founded at a single casting. 
And it is the same from beginning to end of the score. 

The scene changes. Under the portico of a palace Octavia 
pours out her grief in a recitative replete with dignity and fire. 
1Encyclopédie Lavignac, Vol. II, p. 707. 
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She, the offended spouse, dreams of taking revenge on Poppea and 
Nero. Here the individuality of Octavia, the noble Roman dame, 
haughty, and torn by jealousy, is admirably presented. Seneca 
enters, prodigal of moral consolations. A singular figure, this!— 
sympathetic, assuredly; noble and virtuous; but continually dis- 
covering the rhetor, self-intoxicated with words, and who has 
assumed a pose of stoic virtue to which he will remain faithful until 
death. All this we find expressed in Monteverdi’s music better 
than in Busenello’s verses. Seneca speaks grandiloquently; the 
emphatic style in which he preaches resignation to the unfortunate 
Octavia is a trifle ridiculous. Her young page—who is naive, 
artful and fiery, all in one—does not appreciate all these fine words. 
He is angered, and answers the philosopher saucily; he makes fun 
of his sermonizing, and threatens to tweak his nose. The fury of 
the irreverent page is interpreted with bewildering dash. 

Exit Octavia; Seneca meditates on the destiny of the great; the 
goddess Pallas now appears to him and announces his impending 
death. Hereupon Nero enters, and an emotional dialogue ensues. 
Nero tells his old tutor of his intention to discard Octavia and wed 
Poppea. Seneca seeks to dissuade him, but Nero, whose nervous- 
ness betrays itself from the opening of the scene by his hesitant man- 
ner of expressing himself, repeats the words several times and falls 
into a passion, giving Monteverdi an opportunity to write a page 
in the stile concitato whose inventor he was. Nero, exasperated 
by Seneca’s dignified responses and wise counsels, dismisses him. 

Instantly Poppea comes in, as though she had awaited the 
philosopher’s departure. Adulatory, prurient, persuasive, she 
draws near to Nero, still pale in wrath, and tenderly evokes fond 
memories of the past night of love. Nero is moved; profiting by 
her lover’s emotion, she induces him by adroit manceuvres to pro- 
nounce Seneca’s death-sentence. The genius of Shakespeare 
would have no more effectively depicted the characters of these 
two, than did Monteverdi, seconded by Busenello;—Nero, impet- 
uous, brutal, sacrificing all to the gratification of his senses; Poppea, 
the incarnation of feminine coquetry, cunning and ambitious. 

Otho has approached towards the end of the conversation, 
and, unseen, loses no word of it. He launches out into bitter 
reproaches, which Poppea receives coldly. She goes out; Otho is 
in despair. Enter Drusilla (maid of honor to Octavia), who has 
long loved him in secret. Otho, in his craving to forget Poppea, 
overwhelms Drusilla with love-promises. When alone again, 
Otho sadly exclaims: “I speak only of Drusilla, and think only of 
Poppea!” 
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The second act begins rather dispassionately with the appear- 
ance of Mercury to Seneca, to whom the god announces his 
imminent demise and immortal fame. Then and there the captain 
of the Pretorian Guard presents himself, and circumspectly in- 
forms the philosopher of Nero’s will. Here supervenes the cele- 
brated scene wherein Socrates cheerily imparts to his friends the 
news of his impending departure for Olympus. The serving-folk 
lament in a chromatic chorus of imposing effect, but Seneca bids 
them to be silent and to prepare the bath in which he is to open 
his veins. 

In order to give the spectators a breathing-space, we are now 
transported to some gallery in Nero’s palace, where Octavia’s 
page is teasing a pretty soubrette and asking her, with assumed 
naiveté, to explain the cause of the unrest he feels in her society: 
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The damigella promises to cure his woes. This duet is unquestion- 
ably the chef d’euvre of the canzonetta style as employed on the 
stage. At a somewhat later date we shall find dialogues written in 
this light, witty fashion, so graceful and merry, from the pens of 
Marco Marazzoli and Jacopo Melani; but never do they attain to 
so high a degree of perfection. Apropos of the Page in the Incoro- 
nazione, we often find mention of Cherubin; this argues a total mis- 
understanding of the character. His heart beats, no doubt, like 
that of Cherubin, but there is no trace of sentimentality in his 
emotion, his senses alone are moved, and one must not be duped by 
his protestations of ignorance. 

The next tableau shows Nero among his intimates, Lucanus, 
Petronius, Tigellinus. They are doubtless reclining on couches 
round about the festive board. ‘“‘Now that Seneca is dead, let us 
sing of love,” begins Nero, and his voice soars away in giddy 
vocalises that are speedily reinforced by the voice of Lucanus, 
which soon predominates. In flowery style the poet celebrates the 
graces of Poppea, while the enravished Nero, with streaming eyes, 
intersperses his favorite’s song with delirious shouts. Then he 
intones, in his turn, a canzone to the glory of his mistress. 

The following scene is laid in Octavia’s apartments. Otho, 
his heart torn by jealousy, has a mind to kill Poppea. Whereupon 
Octavia aptly enters to demand that he rid her of her rival. This 
— Otho at first, and he shrinks, but finally promises to 
obey. 
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Poppea, in the garden of her villa, falls asleep in visions of a 
throne. The nurse Arnolta lulls her with an exquisite song.’ 
Otho, clad in Drusilla’s habiliments, softly nears Poppea and 
stands before her in fearful hesitation. However, he is making up 
his mind to strike, when Cupid awakens Poppea, who cries out. 
The Nurse rushes in and urges the slaves to pursue the criminal. 

Act III is shorter than those preceding. Drusilla is arrested 
on the accusation of attempted murder, and is examined by Nero, 
who threatens her with direful tortures. To save her lover she 
confesses herself guilty; but Otho throws himself at the emperor’s 
feet and reveals the truth. Busenello left Drusilla mute during 
this scene, but Monteverdi, to heighten the dramatic interest, 
makes her interrupt her lover’s recital with contradictions. Otho, 
in cowardly extenuation of his guilt, discloses the fact that he was 
merely carrying out the empress’s orders. Nero, overjoyed at 
finally discovering a reason for discarding Octavia, contents him- 
self with sending Otho into exile. Drusilla is to follow him, and 
this punishment will result in their happiness. A voluptuous love- 
duet between Nero and Poppea terminates this section. In 
Scene 6 Octavia sings her farewell to Rome. This is one of the 
most famous passages in the score, and the one most frequently 
heard in concerts. Her lament has affinity with the Lamento of 
Arianna, but its style no longer exhibits that archaic rigidity which, 
for us, is not one of its least attractions; it has gained in flexibility. 
The periods of the soliloquy have taken on a certain symmetry; it 
is a dramatic aria rather than a recitative. Bold dissonances 
evince the agonizing nature of the complaints. Here we have 
nothing but feeling in its most naked expression, yet most 
harmoniously conceived. Sorrow has become music. 

Scene 8 is a broad historical tableau. Nero invites Poppea 
to ascend the steps of the throne. She is now staggering beneath 
the weight of honors, and seems to apprehend a reverse of fortune. 
Having nothing further to wish for, she is to know fear. Her 
emotion is admirably set forth in the air “Il mio genio confuso,” 
which she sings to humble herself before her lover and to thank 
him. Nero sings his glowing love in a very free passacaglia-rhythm 
(without basso ostinato). A “symphony” (a veritable triumphal 
march) falls in, timing the steps of the Consuls and Tribunes ad- 
vancing to the solemn coronation of Poppea. Busenello had fol- 
lowed up this scene with an apotheosis of Love on Olympus; but 
Monteverdi preferred to close the drama by a love-duet between 


1Published by M. Ch. Van den Borren in the Supplement to the Revue Musicale 
for July, 1922. 
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Nero and Poppea. This duet has curious points of similarity to 
that between Ulysses and Telemachus in I! Ritorno d’ Ulisse, but 
the spirit is wholly different. It is a scene of flaming voluptuous- 
ness; the voices, murmuring words of love, alternate, cut athwart 
each other, seek and press after each other, and intertwine in 
impassioned effusions. The puissant sensuality of the aging 
Monteverdi finds expression in this number as that of Titian 
irradiates from his latest canvases. 

We have had occasion to insist on the psychological verisi- 
militude of the personages. They all live with an intense life. As 
in real life, tragedy and comedy touch elbows. The nurse Arnolta 
and her senilities, the Page and his flighty talk, form a contrast to 
the deliberate poses and the grandiloquence of Seneca, to the 
coquettish Poppea and the haughty Octavia. We fully appreciate 
the correctness of the remark by G. D. Doni, who found that 
Monteverdi excelled even more in comedy than in tragedy. By 
comedy he understood the familiar style of drama, close to real 
life. Only a Shakespeare play, like Julius Cesar, can bear com- 
parison with the Incoronazione as regards the atmosphere of reality 
that pervades the action. Monteverdi surveyed Imperial Rome 
with the eye of genius, and revived it for us. No book or chronicle 
whatsoever could so realistically bring Nero and Poppea before 
our eyes, as does this opera. 

In this work is contained a synthesis of Monteverdi’s finest 
qualities. Nowhere is his technique more opulent and more flavor- 
ous. In it we find everything—a truly inexhaustible melodic 
invention, expressive power and boldness of harmonic speech. One 
cannot too greatly admire the equilibrium realized between the 
novel melodic forms (airs of various cast, canzoni and canzonette) 
and the recitative style—in which latter one can write fine pieces, 
but not a musical drama. 

The Incoronazione was the masterpiece of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and a masterpiece that created a School. With it, the His- 
torical Opera, which had already essayed its first steps under 
Cavalli, won its definitive triumph in Venice. Mythological and 
pastoral subjects now lost their vogue. Francesco Cavalli derived 
from the Incoronazione the logical conclusion; he developed, in par- 
ticular, the element of comedy of which Monteverdi had availed 
himself with equal felicity and sobriety. 

The Incoronazione was given in the chief Italian towns, and 
this masterwork was selected for the inauguration of the first public 
theatre opened in Naples in 1651. In 1646, three years after the 
master’s death, the work was revived at Venice with great success. 
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Even to-day it is alive with all the charm of youth. It is inac- 
cessible to the caprices of fashion, and, like Don Giovanni, Tristan, 
Boris Godounov, Pelléas, it remains one of the most precious 
ornaments of the musical stage. 


* * 
7 


The score of l’Incoronazione being one of those which every 
amateur of music should possess, we have refrained from giving 
extended musical quotations. We therefore beg to refer to the 
edition of Goldschmidt, “Studien zur italienischen Oper” (II), 
and to the selection by M. Vincent d’Indy (Schola Cantorum). 
M. Van den Borren had in preparation a complete and practical 
edition of this masterwork. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 

















GERMAN MUSIC OF THE LAST DECADE 
By HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


not only a political and social revolution of the world; they 

also mark a new period in the history of the arts, especially 
of music. The difference between the state of musical matters in 
1912 and 1922 is much more pronounced than the difference be- 
tween 1902-1912. It would be going too far to make the war 
entirely responsible for the new musical art of our present epoch. 
The roots of this recent development are already clearly visible 
about 1912. But one may assert, that the war-experiences pre- 
pared the soil for the new seed, inasmuch as a new mentality was 
engendered, which characterizes the new art. This mentality 
appears to me as a component of a daring revolutionary, even 
anarchistic spirit and national tendencies. The similarity of this 
development in the different countries is very remarkable; it goes 
as far as to make the extreme futuristic music of the different 
countries almost identical, indistinguishable from each other. The 
national substratum, different in the different countries, char- 
acterizes the more conservative phase of modern art, whereas 
the revolutionary element is so to say cosmopolitan, about alike 
everywhere. 

The state of musical art in Germany in 1922 was somewhat 
as follows: Wagner and Brahms still rule supreme in opera and 
concert-hall; Strauss has been promoted to the rank of a classical 
master. But the school of Richard Strauss no longer plays an 
important part in German music. Of course, Strauss’s sym- 
phonic poems, his brilliant methods of orchestral treatment, have 
often been imitated, and his influence cannot be entirely neglected 
in German art. Still, it becomes evident that his display of 
resources, his dashy brilliancy, are things of the past, not ex- 
pressive of our shattered and torn present, and this has rightly 
been felt by almost all younger composers of note. They all turn 
away from Strauss (and Wagner too) in a new direction pointed 
out by leaders like Schénberg, Busoni, Pfitzner, Stravinsky. 

Reger’s music is not heard nearly as much as ten years ago. 
During the last years of his life Reger was perhaps the most 
renowned teacher of composition in Germany. But his school 
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is losing its importance year by year, and at present, though still 
alive, it has been shoved to a side-track, removed from the great 
thoroughfare of progressive activity. Impressionistic French art, 
headed by Debussy and Ravel, has in the last decade become better 
known in Germany and is more esteemed now than ten years ago. 
Nevertheless, the impressionistic manner of feeling and methods 
of writing have not left deep traces on modern German music, 
these Romanic traits evidently being too foreign to the German 
spirit. Stravinsky, on the contrary, has fascinated our young 
composers, though it is not so much his stupendous orchestral 
skill that has impressed our youngest generation, but rather his 
daring harmonic methods, his “atonality” and, above all, his 
grotesque traits. 

Busoni, during the past decade, has reached an imposing 
height and is slowly gaining that recognition which is due to his 
extraordinary powers as a composer. After having accumulated 
immense experience in his restless and passionate exploration 
of the new art, its elements and means of expression, he has in the 
last few years entered into a new and, it would seem, final phase 
of his art : his aim is a perfect equilibrium between form and con- 
tent, a neo-classical art having the formal perfection of the older 
masterpieces and yet imbued with the spirit of our epoch. 

Bruckner and Mahler, formerly admired by only a few parti- 
sans and played to half empty houses, have become fashionable 
at present and performances of their symphonies draw crowds of 
hearers. Both masters have influenced the young generation 
profoundly; Bruckner by the fervour of his religious feeling, 
Mahler by the intensity of his expression, the ideal metaphysical 
aspect of his art, which is the complement of Richard Strauss’s 
realistic, entirely worldly art. This influence, however, extends 
only to the emotional side, not to the technical part of Bruckner’s 
and Mahler’s music; the immense symphonic forms of these 
masters, their gorgeous orchestra, are not at all the objects of the 
ambition of our young composers. 

A survey of the present state of music in Germany would be 
incomplete without due reference to Hans Pfitzner, who of all 
contemporaries is perhaps the most thoroughly “German” in 
character. He was promoted to the rank of a master and leader 
only since his latest works, Palestrina and the admirable choral 
cantata Von deutscher Seele, achieved a success, surpassing by far 
the impression made by any of his earlier compositions. Though 
he proclaims himself a fierce antagonist of all futuristic, anarchistic 
tendencies, he commands the respect even of his opponents, and a 
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part of the younger generation adores him on account of the 
nationalistic German tendency of his art; others admire a certain 
severe, fanatic, ascetic trait in his music, an expression, as it were, 
of our troublous times. But all agree that the purity of his artistic 
aims is beyond question. 

Since Franz Schreber of Vienna was made director of the 
Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, his field of activity has been con- 
siderably widened. He has collected around himself a brilliant 
array of extremely gifted young musicians, and by his teaching 
even more than by his operas has contributed considerably 
towards making Berlin a centre of progressive music. 

Among leading personalities, Arnold Schénberg is to be 
considered one of the most powerful forces as regards the in- 
fiuence exerted by him on the efforts of the youngest generation. 
Ten years ago Schonberg did not have the international reputation 
he enjoys at present. He has the great merit of having first 
perceived the fundamental principles of the new art whose im- 
portance, a decade later, is being recognized in all countries which 
have any standing at all as regards the cause of musical culture. 
Though the present essay is devoted in the main to the new music 
of the younger generation, and not to a discussion of the art of the 
leading masters, it will still be indispensable in the course of our 
survey to point to the characteristic traits of Schénberg’s music, 
in order to explain the genealogy, the nature, the emotional and 
technical qualities of the new art. 

Vienna, with Schénberg and young Korngold as most repre- 
sentative musicians being dismissed from the present investigation, 
the centre of gravity of modern German music will be found in 
Berlin. During the war there had been complete stagnation in 
Berlin’s musical life. But in 1919, soon after the revolution, it 
became evident that music also would have its share of the revo- 
lutionary spirit. A number of talented, ambitious and energetic 
young men forced their way to the very front rank and acquired 
(for a time, at least) considerable power and influence, which 
they exercised in behalf of revolutionary art. Two societies were 
founded for the purpose of promoting modern music: “Der An- 
bruch” and “Die Neue Musikgesellschaft.”” The Anbruch Society, 
founded and presided over by Dr. Victor Schneider, was imported 
into Berlin from Vienna. The three seasons of Anbruch concerts 
in Berlin helped a great deal to make modern music popular there 
and to counteract the innate tendency of the public to disapprove 
of programmes containing modern compositions. The education 
of audiences accustomed for centuries to show hostility to every- 
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thing new and unaccustomed was no small merit of the Anbruch 
concerts, which always maintained a high standard and were 
supported by the so-called best classes of society. The Neue 
Musikgesellschaft started on a different basis. From the begin- 
ning it showed its teeth to “society,” laid the strongest emphasis 
on its revolutionary character, scouted all compromise with the 
taste of the middle classes, the bourgeoisie, and flaunted the banner 
of the most radically modern art. It finally had to quit the field 
of battle for lack of financial backing, for (alas!) revolutionary 
spirit and ardent youthful enthusiasm are not in the long run able 
to support ambitious artistic aims without the assistance of 
financially potent “‘society.”” But its short life of two seasons 
nevertheless marks one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of modern music in Germany, and the enthusiasm and 
artistic ability of its leaders were not spent in vain. Since two 
years the “Melos” Society for the promotion of modern music 
has, in a certain sense, continued the work of the Neue Musik- 
gesellschaft. It profited by the experience of its predecessor and 
started on a smaller scale, limiting its performances so far to 
chamber-music. The Melos concerts and the Melos periodical, 
both ably directed by Fritz Windisch, aim at the consolidation of 
international relations in music, and by their successful start bid 
fair to achieve important cultural results. 

The soul of the Neue Musikgesellschaft was Hermann 
Scherchen; his strongest helper, Eduard Erdmann. These two 
young men occupied the central point of public interest during two 
seasons in Berlin and influenced musical life in a most remarkable 
manner. Scherchen is a type of the self-made man, a type well 
known in America, but hardly existing in imperial Germany. 
This quick success would not have been possible without the 
revolution of 1918, which resulted in the rising of the proletarian 
class to leadership in politics and social life. Scherchen is the 
descendant of a proletarian family of Berlin. By intelligence, 
perseverance and talent, favoured by circumstances, he made his 
way in music very quickly. About twenty years of age he be- 
came _a viola-player in the Bliithner orchestra. A few years later, 
about 1912, he attracted public attention for the first time, when 
he conducted the first performance of Arnold Schénberg’s Kammer- 
sinfonie. Ever since he has been an ardent admirer and defender 
of Schénberg, though he was little encouraged at that time by press 
and public. In 1913 the first performance of Schénberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire, conducted by Scherchen, created a sensation in Berlin 
musical circles. The war interrupted Scherchen’s career for 
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five years. He spent a long time in Russia as prisoner of war, 
came to Siberia, became imbued there with revolutionary ideas 
and returned to Germany full of the revolutionary spirit. Within 
a few months Scherchen became a sort of musical despot in Berlin. 
He founded the Neue Musikgesellschaft, made a stir in musical 
circles, and found protectors who procured the necessary funds. 
He gave dozens of orchestral concerts with new compositions and 
acquired considerable reputation as a composer. He educated 
the workmen musically, conducting their choruses, lecturing to 
them, offering them many concerts of value. He founded the 
Melos periodical, and showed great editorial abilities by gathering 
a staff of eminent collaborators and giving literary rank to Melos. 
He wrote impressive articles in defense of the new revolutionary 
art and its leaders. He composed music of a stirring character 
and of considerable artistic qualities. In short, his energy, his 
temperament, and his manifold talents, overcame the slothful 
stagnation, the easy-going habits of our musicians, the result of 
the inhibition of musical life during the war. 

One cannot speak of Scherchen’s activity, without at the 
same time mentioning Eduard Erdmann, who is inseparably con- 
nected with Scherchen. A native of the Russian Baltic provinces, 
he sought, like many of his countrymen, a refuge in Germany. 
He became known in Berlin in 1919 and immediately made a 
sensation. Nobody had ever been heard in Berlin who was so 
naturally predisposed for the complex and enigmatic hyper- 
modern music, as this young pianist of about twenty-two. An 
admirable, though one-sided, pianistic art was at his disposal, 
adequate primarily to modern demands. Scherchen immediately 
espied the great value which his artistic efforts might derive 
from a close collaboration with Erdmann, and the two young 
artists accomplished admirable feats together. Besides his pian- 
istic gifts, Erdmann also has extraordinary ability as a composer 
of radically modern tendency. The season of 1919-20 was a 
triumph both for Scherchen and his star, Erdmann. The music- 
festival of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein at Weimar in 
June, 1920, marks the climax of the modernist movement. The 
whole festival, for the first time in its history of half a century, 
was tuned to the radical key, and both Scherchen with his string 
quartette and Erdmann with his symphony achieved a veritable 
triumph, and even found a publisher. The winter of 1920-21 
proved a disappointment, however. Scherchen could no longer 
maintain all his various enterprises in Berlin. The funds began 
to vanish. Moreover, there was a growing rivalry between the 
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Anbruch and the Neue Musikgesellschaft, with the result that 
the public was overfed with modern music, and refused to hear so 
much of it. The Neue Musikgesellschaft, being financially the 
weaker, had to cease work in 1921; the Anbruch gave up the ex- 
pensive struggle a year later. Scherchen went to Leipsic and 
sought a new field of activity on much the same lines as at Berlin. 
Later he was elected conductor of the Museum Concerts in 
Frankfort, an appointment highly complimentary to his abilities, 
considering that the Museum Society is of a decidedly patrician, 
conservative character, by nature averse to all boisterous, revolu- 
tionary modernism, of which Scherchen is the champion. He 
thus becomes the successor of von Hausegger, Mengelberg and 
Furtwingler. As a composer Scherchen has so far published only 
a number of songs and a string quartette (Steingriiber, Leipsic). 
But these few compositions are of weight by reason of the musical 
temperament, the freshness of invention, the wealth of ideas dis- 
played inthem. “Bold, but musicianly,” is the unwritten device 
of the Scherchen quartette, which in these qualities resembles the 
music of Paul Hindemith. The peculiar breadth, the pathetic 
suggestions of the melodic lines, are derived from Bruckner and 
Mahler, without becoming a weak copy. A music full of passion- 
ate excitement, exuberant feeling, striking ideas, of vivid rhyth- 
mical pulsation. The admirers of the refined French manner 
of writing will find Scherchen’s work somewhat overloaded with 
tremolo, double-stops, orchestral effects, climaxes well-nigh burst- 
ing the instruments. These exaggerations of youthful vehemence 
one must take into the bargain: a little more conciseness in the 
form, a little more restriction of feeling, a little more purity of 
quartette-style, would make a masterpiece of this composition. 
Eduard Erdmann’s compositions, so far known, consist of a sym- 
phony (published by Steingriiber, Leipsic), a number of songs and 
piano pieces, and a sonata for violin solo (C. H. Jatho, Berlin). 
The symphony had sensational success when performed for the 
first time at the Weimer music-festival, later in Berlin and many 
other cities. The score is indeed an astonishing feat, being the 
very first orchestral attempt of a youth without any orchestral 
experience. As to the musical content and the technical treat- 
ment, one might speak of a conglomerate of Richard Strauss and 
Schénberg, to which is added a portion of genuine Erdmann flavor. 
To Strauss’s example the brilliant orchestral colouring is due, the 
rhythmical vivacity of the thematic invention, to Schénberg the 
strict leading of the parts without regard to chord and tonality in 
the traditional sense. Erdmann’s share consists of the youthful 
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exuberance, the freshness of the music, and a certain genial atmo- 
sphere which reminds one of the young Schumann. The symphony 
is no masterpiece, in spite of its impressiveness, being deficient in 
formal respects, but it is worth hearing as an exemplar of the 
aspirations of our youngest generation, represented by one of its 
most gifted members. The songs and piano pieces are written in 
the expressionistic style, which is opposed at present to the impres- 
sionistic manner of the last generation. Schénberg more than 
any one else has found the typical melodic formula, which this 
expressionistic style possesses like all other styles, and to Schénberg 
all the younger adherents of the new art are indebted for showing 
them the direction they must follow to explore the new territory. 
Thus we find in Erdmann’s short piano pieces all the characteristic 
traits of Schénberg’s manner: the conciseness, aphoristic brevity, 
the so-called atonality, the sudden jumps from high to low notes in 
the melodic line, the absence of regular, periodic construction, the 
abruptness of the musical “gesture,” expressive of sighs, sudden 
passionate outbursts of frenzy, sadness, etc., in rapid alternation. 
One can perceive that Erdmann has the instinct required for the 
artistic use of this style, but it is not easy so far to distinguish his 
own personal traits from those of the Schénberg school. This 
does not mean, that Erdmann’s piano pieces possess no personal 
traits, only that it takes a very keen and experienced ear and eye 
to find out the differences. Erdmann’s notions of melodic struc- 
ture and expression are most clearly recognized in his sonata for 
violin solo. This composition aroused quite an agitated discussion 
when first performed in Berlin by Alma Moodie. 

Heinz Tiessen is in close relation to Erdmann, having been 
his teacher. Tiessen, about ten years older than Erdmann, has 
not from the start been familiar with the new style, like the young 
people of to-day, but has gradually grown into it. His first im- 
portant work, from a modern point of view, was his Natur-Tri- 
logie,” published in 1914 (Leuckart, Leipsic), certainly one of the 
most remarkable piano compositions written in Germany in the 
last decade. In its monumental character it still shows the tradi- 
tions of the sonata-form and symphonic art, though in a modified 
manner; its harmonic aspect is a combination of splendidly mas- 
tered tonality with striking and convincing effects of what usually 
is called atonality, in default of a more precise term. Despite the 
titles prefixed to the three movements, this music is not descriptive 
or impressionistic in the French sense. The titles seem like mere 
indications of the starting-point of the composer’s inspiration, 
the first touch which set the emotional power, the cosmic feeling, 
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in vibration. Impressions from Tiessen’s home, on the Baltic 
Sea in East Prussia, are used in the sense indicated.—Also as a 
song-composer Tiessen deserves attention. Especially the songs 
in Op. 22 and 23 (A. Fiirstner, Berlin) are frequently heard in 
concerts. His most renowned song, a lyric masterpiece, is the 
touching and most impressive “Véglein Schwermut” (Op. 23, 
No. 3, to Christian Morgenstern’s sombre poem), the song of the 
little blackbird, death’s companion. Into similar regions of the 
supernatural Tiessen leads us in his striking ““Totentanz-Melodie,” 
Op. 29, which is part of his incidental music to Carl Hauptmann’s 
drama, “Die armseligen Besenbinder.” The weird pathos, the 
fantastic, spectre-like tone of this melody, are brought out and 
emphasized most impressively by an accompaniment which hap- 
pily utilizes modern harmonic methods, tending towards atonality. 
Of Tiessen’s other compositions, two symphonies (Op. 15 and 17) 
and his septette (Op. 19) are the most important. He is a man of 
great intellectual culture, which is manifested not only in his com- 
positions, but also in his essays, which formulate his esthetic 
ideas on the problems of modern music with remarkable clearness 
and insight. 

Of all youthful composers in Germany no one has aroused 
public interest in a higher degree and in a shorter time, than Paul 
Hindemith of Frankfort. Within three years this young man of 
twenty-seven has generally been recognized throughout Germany 
as the most talented and most promising composer of the younger 
generation. Especially the music-festivals of Donaueschingen 
and Salzburg (1921 and ’22) have contributed to confirm Hinde- 
mith’s artistic reputation, and his skilful and enterprising pub- 
lishers, Schott’s Séhne in Mayence, have helped the artist con- 
siderably by their management of the business side. A highly 
prominent, though typical member of the new revolutionary- 
minded generation of German musicians, he is rather proletarian 
than academic in his artistic descent, a self-made man (like Scher- 
chen, whom he resembles in many respects) who has gone through 
all sorts of ups and downs, playing in the café, the “movies,” 
dance-halls, operetta theatres, jazz bands, utilizing his skill in a 
military band during the war. His development as a composer 
has been extremely rapid. His earlier compositions are hardly 
known. Starting from Op. 10, all his works have been published 
by Schott Brothers in Mayence. They comprise a number of 
sonatas for violin, viola, violoncello and piano, several string 
quartettes, a number of songs, a suite for piano and chamber 
orchestra, and three dramatic works. The first string-quartette, 
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Op. 10, though considerably different in style from his later works, 
already shows some of Hindemith’s characteristic traits well 
developed: his plastic motives, sharply defined themes, the vivac- 
ity and energy of his rhythm, which reminds one of Richard Strauss. 
The subtle polyphonic workmanship, the cut of many melodies 
still suggest Brahms and Reger, occasionally Mahler. Hardly a 
trace is noticeable of the polytonal and atonal harmony which in 
Hindemith’s later works is used so freely. In its musical substance, 
however, this well-made and interesting quartette is very remark- 
able and long stretches here and there have a decidedly novel, 
individual colouring, e.g., the second half of the second movement, 
pp. 19-27 of the score, variations of a fantastic, fascinating cast, 
especially p. 22, a slow march music in softest pianissimo as if heard 
from far away: first violin and viola singing two distinct melodies 
in the highest positions, second violin and ’cello accompanying in 
interesting rhythms in the lower position. Hindemith’s second 
string quartette, Op. 16, had a most remarkable success at the Salz- 
burg festival in July, 1922; the most competent critics considered it 
the principal artistic event of the whole festival. It shows the good 
qualities of the first quartette, augmented by still greater mastery 
of treatment, by a more mature and independent invention, a 
peculiarly coloured harmony. The first movement rivets atten- 
tion at the outset by its rhythmical force and freedom. No time 
at all is prefixed, there is a constant alternation of 4, 3, 2, $ time 
without previous warning and without the usual result of this 
rhythmical change, very frequent in modern music: Hindemith’s 
melody is not torn into fragments, does not lose its broadness of 
contours, but, on the contrary, gains intensity, flow and a splendid 
swing. The noble slow movement shows Hindemith at his very 
best. It has an elvation of feeling, a fervour, a broadness of 
melody, which stamp its author an elect artist. The technical 
treatment is no less interesting than in the first movement. The 
finale is a veritable whirlwind of tones, a boisterous, whimsical, 
brilliant piece, full of curious and clever sound-effects. 
Hindemith’s sonatas, Op. 11, for violin, viola and piano, 
closely correspond in character to the first string-quartette, 
though none of them has the weight and the wealth of ideas dis- 
played in the two quartettes. The ’cello-sonata Op. 11, No. 3, 
however, is one of the most curious experiments of an age so rich 
in experiments. A cruel ugliness of harmony characterizes this 
piece, which nevertheless has pages of powerful invention, striking 
force of expression. But on the whole the constant use of disso- 
nant chords is rather too intentional, the effect produced not 
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nearly as natural and convincing as in the second string-quartette, 
also bristling with strange, dissonant chords. In the ’cello-sonata 
it seems as if the composer, with a proud, self-sufficient smile, is 
spreading his store of modern chords and showing that he is 
entirely up-to-date, that he is not afraid of the competition of 
other dealers in the same article. This anti-artistic atmosphere 
occasionally impairs the work of Hindemith, degrading it to a 
sport, to hunting after a record. In Donaueschingen a similar 
experience was met with, when Hindemith’s ““Kammermusik No. 
1,” Op. 24, was performed. It is a mixture of the most insolent 
caricature of music and genuinely beautiful inspiration. When 
the jazz-band music of the “Finale 1921” set the hall aflame, 
partly with indignation, partly with admiration of so high a 
degree of artistic impudence, it became evident to the cool ob- 
server, that Stravinsky’s pernicious grotesque music has found a 
follower, that the fight for the world championship in eccentric 
variety-show music is already on. How much purer, artistically 
stronger is Hindemith’s cycle of songs (for contralto, flute, clar- 
inet and string-quartette), “Die junge Magd,” Op. 228, which 
made such a profound impression at the Donaueschingen festival! 
Here Schénberg’s influence is more noticeable than Stravinsky’s. 
Hindemith gives an “‘expressionistic’’ music in Schénberg’s sense, 
by omitting everything which has not immediate expressive mean- 
ing, all ornamental figuration, all padding, doubling of tones and 
chords, and by retaining exclusively the melodic lines in their 
naked purity, avoiding with great care every tone not absolutely 
necessary. The entire attention of composer, performer, listener, 
being concentrated on these melodic lines, a peculiar intensity of 
expression and impression is reached with the slightest possible 
expenditure of means, and thus a real artistic effect is produced. 
Here, as in the beautiful cycle of songs, Op. 27, “Das Marienleben” 
(poems by Rainer Maria Rilke), Hindemith’s music in an esthetic 
sense approaches the ideas propagated by Busoni and also in a 
certain degree by Pfitzner. 

As a dramatic composer Hindemith has started in the same 
sensational manner, which seems to be a signum of his art. In 
Stuttgart his two one-act operas Nusch-Nuschi and Mérder, Hoff- 
nung der Frauen, were produced with the result that, after the 
second representation, the police forbade further productions of 
the operas, in order to allay the indignation of the moralists. In 
Frankfort a similar scandal was caused by the production of these 
two operas, augmented by a third little opera, Sancta Susanna, 
which aroused the wrath of the religious-minded public. Setting 
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aside the questions of religious feeling and of morals and taking 
into consideration merely the dramatic and musical aspects of 
these operas, it must be said that Hindemith’s theatrical powers 
are by no means slight. He selected librettos which were in 
conformity with the revolutionary spirit of his music. Nusch- 
Nuschi (libretto by Franz Blei) is entitled “A play for Burmese 
marionettes.”” Hindemith was probably attracted by this story 
because it offered him threefold opportunities to show his peculiar 
talents—the fantastic, exotic, grotesque elements. In all these 
respects Hindemith’s music is most remarkable. What merriment 
and wit in the first scene, showing the servant of the beau Fatwai 
fetching the four wives of the emperor from their harem to the 
house of his master, not knowing which one of the four ladies was 
amorous of the handsome Fatwai! The sound musical sense of 
Hindemith is also shown in his treatment of the vocal part; for 
all his witty, audacious, burlesque, sometimes arrogant ideas, 
Hindemith employs his sparkling orchestra; the voice does not 


_ participate in any revolutionary tendencies, is not overloaded with 


curious unsingable jumps and interyals, but written simply and 
effectively, as all good masters of vocal writing have always 
treated it. 

Still more strange and remarkable is the dramatic scene Sancta 
Susanna. August Stramm (a victim of the great war), a leader of 
the extreme radical expressionistic school of poetry, wrote this 
little drama. Reading it, one can understand the opposition of 
catholic-minded persons. The poet presents a scene in a convent, 
shows us a young nun in her desperate combat between her vows of 
chastity and the irresistible sensual demands of her young blood. 
A strange form of religious insanity, manifested in a sensual love 
to the image of the crucified Lord, seizes her; she perishes in fear of 
the merciless laws and punishments of the convent. One is 
reminded of Poe, Baudelaire, Huysmans, Strindberg, the spiritual 
forefathers of August Stramm. Hindemith’s music hits the tone 
of this fantastic and terrifying tale with amazing sureness. It 
revels, of course, in the strangest and boldest chord conglomer- 
ations, but it is extremely flexible, following every change of emo- 
tion with a quick grasp of the situation, and it is shaped in a most 
interesting, even masterly manner. The entire piece is based on 
the wailing chromatic motive of the prelude, with an admirable 
art of symphonic construction. Ghastly sound-effects are pro- 
duced by three invisible flutes behind the stage, which inject 
their fierce cries or their soft murmuring into the turbulent flood 
of tones rising from the orchestra. 
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The Frankfort opera-house, so laudably intent on the pro- 
duction of new, daring, problematic attempts, two years ago also 
risked the performance of another remarkable work by a young 
German composer, Rudi Stephan’s music-drama Die ersten 
Menschen. Stephan’s name was heard for the first time in the 
musical circles of Germany when his “Musik fiir sieben Streich- 
instrumente” was performed at the festival of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein in Danzig, 1912. Its success was con- 
firmed by his ‘Musik fiir Orchester,” played at the Jena festival 
in 1913. Rudi Stephan was born in Worms on the Rhine, July 29, 
1887. He was a pupil of Bernhard Sekles in Frankfort, later of 
Dr. Rudolf Louis in Munich, who took the greatest interest in his 
gifted pupil. From 1911 to 1914 Stephan worked at his opera, 
finishing its composition on his birthday. Two days later the war 
broke out. In March, 1915, the war seized hold of him. On 
September 29 he fell near Tarnopol in Galicia, at the age of twenty- 
seven and one-half years. His principal compositions are enumer- 
ated above. They were all published by Schott’s Sons in Mayence. 
The composition which carried his name to most of the larger 
German cities is his “Musik fiir Orchester.” One might call it the 
first movement of a symphony; a very vigorous piece of music, 
developed at considerable length from a few characteristic mo- 
tives. When Stephan wrote this piece he probably knew hardly 
any of Schénberg’s later works, nor could he know anything 
definite about the tendency of symphonic writing in the generation 
after Strauss. It is interesting, however, to observe that he 
found his way by instinct into the vicinage of our medernists of 
1920, that he is a forerunner of the present youngest generation. 
In his symphonic structure he shows a technique which his young 
successors at present employ with predilection; the composition 
is not based on clear-cut themes, rounded melodies, in the manner 
of the Viennese classics and the German romantic school up to 
Brahms and Mahler, but rather on a few plastic motives—gestures, 
so to say—instead of a fully delivered speech. These formulas 
are employed somewhat in the sense of the primitive masters of 
the seventeenth century (Sweelinck, Froberger) in manifold 
rhythmical variations, augmentation, diminution, etc. This pe- 
culiar combination of modern symphonic technique with the 
methods of Bach’s primitive predecessors is eminently charac- 
teristic of the radical German music of to-day. It means in a 
certain manner a reaction against the Bach adoration of the pre- 
ceding generation, a return to the simpler, more direct primitive 
art, the same tendency which may be perceived in the modern 
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expressionistic school of painting, sculpture, architecture, even 
literature. Though Stephan’s score is not, as regards all the subtle- 
ties, fully up-to-date of the present virtuosity, of Stravinsky, 
Schiénberg, Hindemith, it points distinctly towards the direction 
which modern art has since followed, and since it contains more- 
over not only modern, but also strong music, it deserves not to be 
forgotten too quickly. 

What extraordinary powers were given by nature to Stephan 
are manifest in his principal work, the music-drama Die ersten 
Menschen. It outshines by far not only all Stephan’s other efforts, 
but it is, musically, one of the strongest productions of modern 
German art, and doubly remarkable as written by a young man 
of about twenty-five, who concentrated in this score all his glowing 
aspirations, the ardour of his youth, and who found a way to 
bestow artistic form on outbursts of an elementary, somewhat 
chaotic, exuberance. The text of this opera is an erotic myste- 
rium by Otto Borngriiber, which, in the first decade of the century, 
created a considerable sensation when it was given in many Ger- 
man theatres and shocked many sensitive people by the brutal 
distinctness with which the sexual problem is presented. Born- 
griber tries to make a drama of the biblical story of Cain and 
Abel. He shows us the first human family after the expulsion 
from Paradise. Adam has grown somewhat old and tired, a 
labourer intent merely on productive work; Eve, on the contrary, 
has preserved the glowing sensuality of youth, and cannot com- 
prehend the coldness of Adam, who is annoyed by her never-ceasing 
craving for love—the first matrimonial conflict. Abel and Cain 
are as different by nature as can be: Abel, a contemplative seer of 
God, a bringer of light, a poet; Cain, full of inner unrest, driven 
by a demoniac craving for woman. But his searching is in vain 
—there is no woman on earth except his mother, Eve. One night 
at last he fancies he has found a woman, but discovers that it is 
Eve, and with her, Abel. Eve and Abel had met by chance in the 
beautiful moonlit night. Cain, seeing them together, is seized by 
a fit of jealous wrath and kills Abel. There is only one really 
dramatic scene in the poem: the conflict of the two brothers. The 
rest is philosophical declamation, or psychological poetry often of 
great beauty of diction and full of imagination. This fault of 
scenic conception is probably the reason why this music-drama has 
not made its way as one might have expected after the unusual 
impression of the first performance at Frankfort in 1920. 

Erwin Lendvai, born and educated in Budapesth, a pupil of 
Hans Koessler, later in Italy of Puccini, has been living in Berlin 
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and Jena for about twenty years and has been acclimatized so 
fully, that he might be considered a German composer with 
more right than an Hungarian musician. Lendvai’s position 
among modern musicians is quite unique. As he approached 
maturity he became more and more a zealotic advocate of “‘pure” 
writing in an almost ascetic sense. He equally disapproves of the 
somewhat shallow brilliancy and the redundant orchestral plen- 
itude of the Strauss school and the boisterous lawlessness of the 
futurists. As an advocate of purely linear art his achievements 
are very remarkable. In conformity with his xsthetic ideas he 
has a characteristic predilection for strict three-part writing, 
which he exhibits in a masterly series of string-trios published by 
Simrock, Berlin. These compositions are somewhat austere in 
character, devoid of sensational traits, and appeal to a very cul- 
tivated taste. His latest work in this direction is his quintette 
for wind-instruments, Op. 23 (Simrock); it proves that strictly 
tonal harmony may still give rise to surprising charm, if handled 
by areal master. Of late Lendvai has turned to the smaller forms 
of choral composition, and by the number and value of his works 
for male, female and mixed chorus, both a cappella and with 
instrumental accompaniment, he has become the leading composer 
in this specialty in Germany. A profound study of the old Dutch 
and Italian masters of motet and madrigal has shaped his style. 
He is, however, not a scholastic antiquarian, a mere imitator of 
antique methods, but a thoroughly modern artist bent on a re- 
naissance of the masterly sixteenth-century technique applied to 
modern problems of composition, coloured in a modern manner 
and alive with the emotional expression peculiar to the soul of the 
twentieth century. Lendvai starts in this new direction in his 
Op. 5, Nippon, a choral suite for women’s voices without accom- 
paniment. Eight little Japanese poems from the best epoch of 
Japanese poetry are treated musically in an admirable manner, 
adequately translating into musical sounds the nobility, purity, 
elevation and melancholy spirit of these poetical masterpieces. 
There is no chromatic harmony, no contrapuntal treatment in the 
ordinary sense, but a touching delicacy and purity of outline, a 
most original and expressive tone-colour, are obtained with the 
simplest means. Lendvai’s Op. 18, five part-songs for women’s 
voices (Simrock, Berlin), contains lyric sound-impressions of bright 
and brilliant colouring, different from the delicate pastille colours 
of the Japanese poems and from the severe architecture of his 
mystic, spiritual, medizeval compositions to be mentioned later. 
Entirely different in character is Lendvai’s Op. 20, “Jungbrunnen. 
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Ein Liederkreis in deutscher Art” (Simrock). This “Fountain of 
Youth, a cycle of songs in the German manner,” for three-part 
women’s chorus and small orchestra, has a romantic atmosphere 
akin to Schumann’s realm. An idyllic work of art, full of mas- 
terly, delicate and charming traits, though not in the least sensa- 
tional. Ten little poems by E. A. Herrmann, fairy-tales, graceful 
children’s songs, landscape impressions of considerable variety of 
expression, are embroidered as it were on a Gobelin background 
of uniform pattern, the symphonic texture of the little orchestra 
which, with great art, connects the single choruses and maintains 
the same instrumental motives all through the composition, where- 
as the vocal part varies constantly. Of Lendvai’s writing for 
male chorus I mention some particularly interesting publications. 
His “‘Sechs Minnelieder,”’ Op. 21 (Simrock), are the outcome of a 
thorough study of the old German masters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A masterly polyphony, a melodic invention well adapted 
to the tone of the medizval troubadours’ poems set to music, 
characterize these songs, which in their splendid sound-effect are 
nevertheless modern. Lendvai’s principal and most original 
works of this kind are the “hymnic songs” for male chorus a cap- 
pella, Op. 26, entitled “Flammen” (Schott’s Sons, Mayence). The 
revolutionary spirit of our age is powerfully expressed not only in 
the passionate poems (by Karl Bréger) but also in Lendvai’s 
astounding music, which discovers a new continent for the male 
chorus, beyond the part-song, ballad or motet. The style of 
these choral hymns is a happy combination of old Italian mad- 
rigal technique with modern harmony. With great boldness 
Lendvai goes to the extremes of modern harmonic complication, 
but by his sound knowledge of vocal styles he is saved from trans- 
gressing the boundaries between the difficult and the impossible 
or grotesquely ineffective. 

Artur Schnabel is known to the great public merely as a 
pianist of extraordinary capacities. His special domain is the art 
of the classics, and Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms he 
interprets with a real authority acknowledged everywhere. That 
he is also a composer is hardly known. Knowing this fact, how- 
ever, most people would suppose that Schnabel’s music is aca- 
demic, somewhat in the style of Brahms. The surprising truth is 
that Schnabel the composer is one of the most radical modernists, 
a musician totally different from the well-balanced, finished, 
reposeful pianist. As a youth Schnabel tried his hand at compo- 
sition, and Berlin concert-goers still remember his piano-concerto, 
which he played to an invited audience nearly twenty years ago. 
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At that time, indeed, he wrote in the Brahms style. For a dozen 
or more years after this attempt, he had been silent as a composer. 
These years brought him the conviction, that his former manner 
of composing was a superfluous reéchoing of a better past. I 
have a vivid recollection of the surprise, mixed with a certain 
indignation hardly checked by the respect due to an artist of his 
rank, which became manifest when he presented his new composi- 
tions in public for the first time. The enthusiastic admirers of the 
great pianist felt themselves deceived in their innermost feeling, 
betrayed in their affectionate love, when they perceived that their 
idol turned his back, so to say, ostentatiously on their academic, clas- 
sical taste, derided them, as it seemed, by reckless, wild, entirely 
unconventional, indecent behaviour as a futuristic, anarchistic 
composer. Nevertheless, liberal-minded musicians, though hardly 
convinced at first of Schnabel’s mission as a creative artist, could 
not fail to notice the passionate earnestness, the intellectual energy, 
the purity of artistic will, in his new efforts. A Notturno for 
solo voice and piano, written for his wife, the famous Lieder- 
singer Therese Schnabel-Behr, headed the series of these composi- 
tions. It appeared as a monster of song, requiring more than 
half an hour for the musical presentation of Richard Dehmel’s 
poem. This Notturno was followed by a piano-quintette, three 
string-quartettes, a sonata for violin solo and a Dance-Suite 
(Tanz-Suite) for piano. None of these compositions has so far been 
published, though they excited public attention and discussion in 
an extraordinary degree—a fact which throws light on the desolate 
state of things in the present musical life of Germany. Schnabel’s 
style is a reaction against the impressionistic style of Debussy. 
His music emphatically denies all pictorial, poetic, impressionistic 
intentions. It is purely absolute, in the most radical sense of the 
word, taking its origin, its impetus, its law of growth and construc- 
tion, solely from itself, without the assistance of ideas borrowed 
from other arts. Just as radically as Schénberg, Schnabel neglects 
traditional tonality, regular time, conventional methods of accom- 
paniment. By employing a strictly linear, contrapuntal manner 
of writing he even avoids the imitative, fugal style in fear of losing 
the melodic and rhythmic independence of the single parts, the 
essential, characteristic trait of his composition. On close observa- 
tion one finds that Schnabel’s music is decidedly different from 
Schinberg’s art by its extreme melodiousness—this term, of 
course, not understood in the ordinary sense of a catchy tune, but 
in the freest imaginable style. In his quartettes there is a con- 
tinuous stream of expressive and characteristic melody, animated 
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by a remarkable rhythmical energy quite intelligible to the aver- 
age musical understanding. It is only the ensemble of the parts 
which produces the startling effect, on account of the utter freedom 
of the parts in rhythms, keys, time and measure. For in spite of 
their apparent disorder and lawlessness, his compositions are 
organic in development and construction, and full of most interest- 
ing traits manifest to those who have found access to his style. He 
likes, for instance, a retrograde melodic construction, in which a 
melodic phrase is brought to a climax and descends backward from 
the climax to the start, so that the second half is an inversion of 
the first. 

By mingling different keys he obtains quite novel and striking 
effects, as in the second movement of his quintette, which shows 
four parts moving simultaneously in four different keys. Another 
characteristic effect is his “polyrhythmical counterpoint,” the 
juxtaposition of different rhythms unfettered by the conven- 
tional bars. 

Schnabel’s music being generally unobtainable, I may be 
pardoned for reproducing a few extended quotations. The fol- 
lowing measures from his third quartette offer a particularly sig- 
nificant example of his style; mark the rhythmically intricate and 
interesting treatment, the melodic independence of the several 
parts; the absence of chords and keys in the accepted meaning of 
the terms; the peculiar rhythmical geometry—Klangformen, as 
Schnabel calls it—in the design of each single part; the monotonous 
ostinato figure of the viola opposed to the free and yet songful 
melody of the second violin and ’cello in octaves; the strange 
counterpoint of the first violin “quietly playing by itself’; the 
absence of imitation, canonic or fugal writing: 


Molto adagio 
ganz langsame Achtel 
molto p, still fiir sich hinmusicierend 





alle mit 
Diampfer 


eintonig, immer sehr ruhig 


—=En Zz 
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For his own instrument, the piano, Schnabel has of late written a 
remarkable composition bearing the simple title “Eine Tanz-Suite.”’ 
Eduard Erdmann, the ardent advocate of radically modern art, 
has so far been the only one who dared play this fantastically com- 
plicated, bold and difficult piece in public. It has five movements, 
and is a tale of love in tones; not, however, in any way descriptive, 
no programme-music of any sort, but rather the musical extract 
of feeling, developed in a purely musical way. By kind permission 
of Mr. Schnabel I quote, as an illustration of his style, the begin- 
ning of the strange fourth movement. It is certainly one of the 
great curiosities of music; its fantastic aspect, its concentrated 
expressiveness (almost every note has its mark of expression), its 
rhythmical complexity, are evident at once. The beauty of this 
musical poem is not easily discernible from the written signs; I 
only wish that my readers could have been present, when Schnabel 
played this piece to me with touching effect: 
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A characteristic sign of the modern tendency towards the 
purely linear style is the predilection of our modern composers for 
the violin-sonata without accompaniment. Bach showed the 
way toward a goal which had little attraction for composers of the 
nineteenth century. Max Reger revived this branch of composi- 
tion, enriching the literature by a number of valuable pieces. All 
these preludes and fugues do not progress beyond the horizon 
outlined by Bach. The next step taken in the last decade was to 
find a new basis for the pure linear style; the renunciation of the 
triad, of traditional harmonic conceptions, naturally leads towards 
one-part writing, where the melodic line is everything, the harmony 
nothing. The next step is to observe the latent harmony con- 
tained in these new linear melodic phrases and to support them by 
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the slightest possible harmonic frame. This is the state of con- 
sciousness which prompts our composers to attach so much impor- 
tance to the apparently dry, austere, unromantic, unimpressionistic 
writing for stringed instruments solo. Almost all leading artists 
have, during recent years, shown their ingenuity, their craving for 
a new basis of melodic invention, in sonatas for solo-violin, viola, 
or ’cello. I know highly interesting compositions of this sort by 
Hindemith, Erdmann, Jarnach and Schnabel. Schnabel’s sonata 
is quite unique in the boldness and energy with which it attacks 
the problem. Carl Flesch, the eminent violinist, a friend of 
Schnabel’s, after a year of study played the enormously difficult 
work, which fills a full hour, before an audience of invited musi- 
cians. Whether this strange sonata will ever bear public perform- 
ance, I dare not predict. But as an exemplar of the revolutionary 
aspirations of our age and.of Schnabel’s daring and independent 
spirit it will always retain especial interest, and the history of 
music will not ignore it. It will increase the little list of problem- 
atic works which, since the days of Vicentino’s enharmonic experi- 
ments, of Gesualdo’s madrigals,. Monteverdi’s innovations, the 
Florentine monodists and Saraceni in the seventeenth century, 
have accumulated as testimonials of independent artistic striving 
and obstinate resistance against the fashion of the day. Of 
modern works I would cite Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire” and 
Busoni’s second sonatina for piano as fit neighbours to Schnabel’s 
sonata in the list of oddities. Schnabel indicates neither key nor 
time, even the bars are entirely omitted. The player’s task is to 
divine the expression of these free rhythms. One effect of the 
absence of bars is the disappearance of the mental restriction 
exercised by this traditional line so subtly, that the composer him- 
self hardly becomes aware of the restraint imposed on his melodic 
invention. The bars once removed, melodies of greater rhyth- 
mical freedom, of a new stamp, are possible. The danger, of 
course, is a certain lack of form, backbone. Schnabel generally 
escapes this danger and maintains rhythmical elasticity without 
paying for this new freedom by losing terse and logical construction. 
Looking at the sonata superficially, one might consider it a sample 
of ultra-modern, so-called “atonal” music. Closer inspection 
shows that the music is not atonal in the sense of disorderly, plan- 
less, confused harmony, but decidedly concentric, passing from a 
central point (in the first movement this is C sharp) in fantastically 
curved phrases which, however, always find their way back to C 
sharp. The cadence, the dominant and subdominant functions, are 
intentionally avoided, so in most cases it is impossible to identify 
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a certain key in which a piece or even a section of it is written. 
The difference between the atonal music proper and Schnabel’s 
system seems to lie in the fact, that Schnabel respects the tonic, 
at least, and makes it the fixed point of his construction, from which 
the harmonics depart and to which they return after adventurous 
flights. The champions of absolute atonality do not acknowledge 
the constructive value of the tonic function. 

Philipp Jarnach, though not German by birth and education, 
has recently taken up his residence in Berlin and became so closely 
connected with musical life in Germany, that he must be mentioned 
here, all the more, since his artistic achievements are among the 
most finished and remarkable productions of the younger genera- 
tion. He is about 30 years of age, Spanish by birth, and educated 
musically in Paris, being a pupil of Risler. During the war he 
settled in Zurich, where Busoni in those troublous years also found 
a refuge. He came into close contact with Busoni and was influ- 
enced by that master in a most beneficial manner. The aim of 
Busoni’s art, a revival of classical spirit in the modern structure 
of music, has hardly been equally well understood by any other of 
Busoni’s pupils. Jarnach is, in fact, thoroughly modern in his 
ideas, his technical procedures, but likewise possesses a remark- 
able sense of form and proportion, the heritage of his Romanic 
descent; he is a thorough master of counterpoint and an artist of 
pronounced individuality, clear in his aims, of a happy equilib- 
rium of imagination and intelligence. His music does not rely for 
effect on eccentric tricks, sensational gestures, an exhibition of 
futuristic or anarchistic traits, or any other modern craze, but on 
the solid basis of its qualities of invention and of workmanship. He 
had sweeping success at the Donaueschingen festival of 1921 with 
his string-quintette Op. 10 (Schlesinger, Berlin), which was unan- 
imously acclaimed as by far the most valuable contribution to the 
festival and, still more, as one of the few masterpieces of modern 
chamber-music. 

At the Diisseldorf Tonkiinstlerfest in 1922 Jarnach’s Sonatina 
Op. 12 for flute and piano was one of the few compositions 
accepted by general assent as a pure masterpiece (Schlesinger, 
Berlin). A most welcome contribution to the scanty flute litera- 
ture; a charming piece in its delicate grace, the capriciousness of 
its rhythm, the spiritual refinement of its diction; Jarnach’s com- 
plicated harmony is almost never the result of a mere conglom- 
eration of sounds written (as so often done by our young modern- 
ists) in wilful opposition to the triad, but the logical outcome of a 
subtle melodic leading of the parts. It has no redundant tones, 
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no padding and unnecessary doubling. Hence the purity of its 
sound; though it may hardly be explained by the conventional 
laws of tonality, one still feels the breath of tonality through its 
manifold windings. The same extraordinary refinement of writing 
is noticeable in Jarnach’s set of five songs Op. 15 (Schott’s Sons, 
Mayence). For instance, No. 1, the “Lied vom Meer” (poem 
by Rilke), is of crystal clearness of form, reduced to the simplest 
possible setting, and, by virtue of this concentration and essence 
of expression, powerful and elementary in effect. 

Since Franz Schreker of Vienna was appointed two years ago 
director of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik, there has been a 
remarkable immigration of Austrian talent to Berlin. The 
Schreker pupils have quickly acquired a certain reputation in 
Germany and several of them stand in the front ranks of our revo- 
lutionary youth. Ernest Krenek and Alois Haba have been 
noticed in public more than their colleagues. Krenek, a young 
Bohemian of twenty-two, has succeeded within two years in 
becoming known in musical circles throughout Germany and Aus- 
tria. He is a typical child of his generation, devoid of sentimen- 
tality, greedy for fame, fond of sensation, anarchistic in his 
esthetic views, without the least reverence for tradition. His 
art is entirely intellectual without emotional strength, without 
poetical aspirations, lacking in youthful freshness and enthusiasm, 
somewhat cold, but of remarkable constructive ability. His 
compositions are published by the Vienna Universal-Edition. 
Wherever modern music is played, one is almost sure to meet 
Krenek, and he is already hailed as a genius by a party of zealous 
admirers. His real talent is not to be questioned, his skill in writ- 
ing is considerable, but his esthetic basis seems to me of ques- 
tionable solidity. At the Donaueschingen festival in 1922 he 
shared the honours with Hindemith and was much admired for his 
“Symphonic Music,” Op. 11. His two symphonies proved a sen- 
sation at their first performances in Berlin and Cassel and were 
much discussed. Several of his string-quartettes have been heard 
in public. His latest achievement is a Toccata and Chaconne for 
piano on the choral melody “Ja, ich glaub’ in Jesum Christum.” 
Eduard Erdmann played the enormously difficult and extended 
composition in his last piano recital and aroused admiration for 
his pianistic art, for Krenek’s powerful architectural ability, but 
indignation for the frivolity shown in an appendix of curious vari- 
ations on the sublime religious melody, a dashing waltz and an 
impudent fox-trot. This combination of choral and fox-trot 
characterizes the immature mental and esthetic culture of Krenek 
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and of our youngest generation of “revolutionary” musicians in 
general. 

One of the least commendable traits of the most modern Ger- 
man music is precisely its tendency toward the grotesque and the 
importance it attaches to crazy and noisy fun-making. This 
tendency has hardly anything in common with the humorous, 
exuberant, even boisterous, fantastic scherzo-spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. It seems to me rather the musical portrait of our 
demented age (at least in Europe), of the spirit of destruction, 
with its bitter ironies, biting sarcasms, emptiness of soul, craving 
for noise and intoxication wherein to drown its miseries. Stra- 
vinsky is more than any one else responsible for this xsthetic 
horror, and in Germany he has found willing disciples who even 
exaggerate the example set by their master. They forget that, of 
all the arts, music has the least inner relation to the grotesque, 
that the grotesque may have its artistic effect as a rare exception, 
but that it is inadmissible as the basis of modern art. Krenek 
(as it seems to me) is a victim of this esthetic confusion and 
deception, which results in making a rule of an exception. 

Another dealer in grotesque music is Felix Petyrek, a young 
Schreker pupil, who, apart from his craze for the grotesque (he has 
already been labelled “the master of the grotesque’’), is a very 
able musician. His well-written and interesting sextette for 
clarinet, strings and piano had deserved success at the Donau- 
eschingen festival of 1922. 

Of all the Schreker pupils the one I esteem most is Alois Haba, 
a Bohemian of about thirty. He started with chamber-music of 
bright colours and youthful vividness. Gradually the tendency 
towards harmonic complication strengthened, and in his interest- 
ing piano sonata Op. 3 (Vienna, Universal-Edition) this second 
phase of his art is clearly seen. Haba’s abnormally acute ear for 
the slightest harmonic inflections lends his music an aspect which 
makes it difficult for the average listener to follow the rapidly 
changing harmonies. A certain familiarity with his manner of 
writing is required, in order to perceive its purely musical qualities, 
which at first seem to be concealed by an overwhelming flood of 
harmonic colours. Still greater is the complexity of writing in 
Haba’s “Symphonic Fantasy” for piano and orchestra, which Erd- 
mann played at the Diisseldorf Festival. One is not astonished 
to learn that the author of this Fantasy has of late developed into a 
systematic investigator of the harmonic quarter-tone system. 
The Fantasy shows the extreme possibilities of the chromatic 
system, which our fathers once believed to have reached its 
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summit in Richard Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. The youngest 
generation, following Scriabine, Stravinsky and Schénberg, has far 
outstripped the Wagnerian chromatic cult, and in the craving for 
differentiation of sound the problem of the quarter-tone and the 
third-tone marks a new departure in the latest phase of develop- 
ment. Busoni is an advocate of the third-tone; Haba knows more 
about the quarter-tones, their laws, their effect and their practical 
application than anyone elise. He has written two string-quar- 
tettes in the quarter-tone system. He has devoted much ingenu- 
ity to the technical construction of a practical quarter-tone piano, 
and with the help of enterprising and skilful piano-builders has 
proceeded a good way towards the solution of this very important 
problem, which may eventually provide a new basis for the music 
of the future. He has even written a treatise on quarter-tone 
harmony which is about to appear in Prague and probably also in 
a German translation. 

Ernst Toch I count among the most remarkable younger 
musicians of Germany. Though his start was extremely brilliant, 
one has of late, owing to the deplorable state of affairs since the 
war, hardly heard much of him. As a youth he won the Mo- 
zart prize, the Mendelssohn prize and four times in succession the 
Austrian “‘Staatspreis” for composition. After leaving Vienna, his 
native city, he settled in Frankfort and is at present teacher of com- 
position at the Mannheim conservatory. He has written about a 
dozen string-quartettes, sonatas, concertos, a symphony, a con- 
siderable number of works, of which very few only have been pub- 
lished. It suffices, however, to glance at the score cf his string- 
quartette Op. 26 (published by Tischer and Jagenberg, Cologne) 
in order to perceive that its composer is an artist of extraordinary 
culture and inventive power, moreover a musician of strong 
natural instincts and pronounced individuality. As regards force 
of construction, energy of expression, brilliancy and variety of 
sound-effects Toch’s quartette finds few equals in our time. Toch 
is also the author of a book on melodic construction, which I judge 
the best contribution to this important chapter of theory so far 
written. He has not yet found a publisher. 

Many another young German artist deserves to be known: 
Heinrich Bienstock, who succumbed in early youth as a victim of 
the war, had already aroused great hopes by his operas, especially 
Sandro der Narr, performed on Max Schilling’s initiative in Stutt- 
gart. He was born in 1894 in Tiibingen, was a pupil of Hans 
Huber in Basle, later of the Berlin Hochschule, and had his first 
success as an operatic composer while still a student there. 
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Seventeen years old he wrote his first opera, Juleima, which was 
given in Karlsruhe in 1913. Only twenty-four years were allotted 
by tragic fate to this exceptionally gifted musician. Max Trapp 
and James Simon of Berlin have written chamber-music and songs 
of distinction, making use of modern technical acquirements with 
moderation and cultivated taste. Edmund Schroeder of Berlin has 
been in the shadow for years until, at the Donaueschingen festival 
of 1922, his Michel Angelo songs achieved well-deserved success. 
Lothar Windsperger of Cologne and Heinrich Kaspar Schmid of 
Munich belong to the happy few who enjoy the protection of the 
publishing firm of Schott’s Sons in Mayence. Windsperger can 
point to a long list of published scores, including a valuable string- 
quartette (G minor, with an altogether remarkable and striking 
slow movement), an effective and interesting Sonata (A major) 
for violin solo, a symphony performed by Abendroth in one of the 
Cologne Giirzenich Concerts, a trio, numerous songs, and piano 
pieces. Heinrich Kaspar Schmid’s music is very German in char- 
acter, in a certain sense related to Max Reger’s Bavarian humour, 
to Joseph Haas’s South-German gayety and vigour. 

I have arrived at the end of my remarks on new German 
music. The purpose of this essay is reached, if it gives the impres- 
sion to the reader, that music in Germany is still alive, that in 
spite of the most unfortunate and deplorable conditions of life, 
the young generation is striving towards new goals with a zeal and 
an enthusiasm surpassing in intensity the efforts of the older gen- 
eration. Time will prove what real artistic values will finally be 
distilled from the boiling and foaming mixtures of the present. 








THE MUSICIAN, THE PATRON 
AND THE AUDIENCE 


By D. C. PARKER 


IKE the great god Pan of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
L poem, and the young Siegfried of Wagner’s drama, the 
shepherd cut his reed and piped his lay; and the hills 
echoed to the notes he drew from that simple instrument, now 
merry, now sad. Music was born by the running waters and 
among the heights. The trees and flowers had found a voice. 
The shepherd, of course, thus spoken of, is but the rustic hero of 
a pretty poetic allegory. Whether such an one did draw breath 
and watch o’er his sheep amid some Theocritean landscape matters 
not a whit. In talking of him anew and perpetuating his memory, 
one simply pays tribute to the anonymous individual, who far, 
far back, at the dawn of time, by chance or ingenuity performed 
that first modest act which ought to be regarded as the prelude 
to the vast activity of man in the domain of instrumental music. 
The shepherd tearing his reed from the river-bed, hacking it and 
hewing it, notching it in holes, and blowing “piercing sweet” 
music through it—let us not forget that primitive skin-clad figure. 
Pleasant though he be to the imagination, and an authentic 
dweller upon the classic slopes of song and story, he provides but 
one part of the ancient tale. Far from my present purpose is it 
to attempt to trace man’s development as an articulate animal, 
a subject which in its historical, scientific, and artistic aspects 
would require a volume to itself. I cannot, however, afford to 
disregard man’s gradual discovery of his voice as a vehicle of 
expression. Much thought and labor have been devoted to this 
topic. So far as my immediate needs are concerned, all that re- 
quires to be set down here is the briefest possible summary of 
probable events. After being a creature capable only of the 
groans and shrieks that indicate pain and ecstasy, man found it 
possible to express not merely his emotions, but his thoughts; and 
he found it possible to express them in such a way that his neigh- 
bors understood him. His discovery was not yet completed. 
From conversation to song in any real sense was, no doubt, a long 
and elaborate, and difficult step, though an inevitable one as well; 
and it may be, I think, that the way in which man arrived at song 
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is a matter of conjecture. The fact remains that he did discover 
pitch, and that he did come to realise all the discovery involved. 
And when he found that pitch and speech were capable of being 
united, he captured for good the vast realms of song. 

Is it too much to say that the play of humanity has been played 
out to the accompaniment of music, rich in a thousand motifs? 
The peasant in the field, the sailor on the sea, the minstrel wander- 
ing from town to town—these and many other characters upon 
the stage, both lowly and lofty, have worked and spent their leisure 
hours to strengthening or exhilarating strains. A wise friend of 
Fletcher of Saltoun remarked that if a man were permitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws 
of anation. In a manner somewhat similar, one might assert that 
the chronicles of a nation, or a community, are to be read, and from 
more than one point of view read well, in the music to which it 
turned in golden days of prosperity, as in gray ones of adversity. 
A really adequate history of music from the social standpoint would 
fully emphasise the point I wish to make, which is not more than 
this—that man found in music a minister to one of his deepest 
needs. “They who think that music ranks amongst the trifles 
of existence are in gross error,” declared Mr. Gladstone. No 
reader of these lines will be disposed to quarrel with the dictum. 
But on the stage came, at too frequent intervals, the grim-visaged 
visitor, War, bringing in his train strife, and turmoil, and desolation 
without limit; War, the arch-enemy of music, as of art and culture 
generally. Ina world thus subjected to the sudden shocks of war 
on a grand scale, or of feud on a small one, no place seemed better 
adapted for the work of the artist than the sanctuary. The im- 
portant part played by the Church in the past must be ascribed 
largely to two circumstances; its promise of something approaching 
immunity to those who took shelter under its broad wing, and the 
fact that among the clergy were to be found most frequently men 
who could read and write, men who had, by the very nature of their 
calling, the power to foster art in an atmosphere, if not invariably 
tranquil, at least relatively free from the alarums and excursions 
of the restless and adventurous world that lived, and loved, and 
fought outside their portals. One is not surprised, then, to learn 
that the monks of the Middle Ages devised the first system of 
notation of practical value; nor is one surprised to find that, in 
the history of European music before the Reformation, an organi- 
sation which had an ethos made its influence felt in countless ways. 
Subsequent developments, and the ultimate outcome of the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation, do not fall within the scope of the 
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present article. A great deal could be said of the relationship 
between the ecclesiastical and the non-ecclesiastical worlds in so 
far as it had a bearing upon music. Time and again, composers 
found their themes in the anthologies of the people’s music, popular 
little melodies which dwelt in the hearts of all; and, as has been 
remarked, secular music often showed the influence of the Church. 
But no one, I fancy, is likely to miss the significance of the Church’s 
influence, whether for good or ill. In the Middle Ages it had a say, 
and a great say, as to what music should be performed, how it 
should be performed, and whether it deserved perpetuation. The 
record of its activities, in so far as these affect music, is neither a 
short nor an unimportant one. And you cannot contemplate the 
making of musical history before the dawn of the Reformation 
without feeling that, countless times and in innumerable places, 
the Church provided the one possible opportunity for the composer 
to exercise his gifts. Sagacious ecclesiastical authority has always 
realised the power and value of music. No more need here be 
added. There is a case for the Church as a patron. 

Coming to the 17th Century we are very conscious of a 
change, and this change was due to the process of secularisation. 
It would not be quite accurate to say that we leave the long drawn 
aisle and shadowy cloister entirely; it is quite accurate to say that 
the center of interest has moved. The Muse had, as it were, gone 
out into the world to rub shoulders with men as never before; to 
settle in their homes and sing of new things in a new way. The 
background is more varied, and less remote from the common 
activities of the majority of mankind. And we are conscious that 
the new conditions permitted the exercise of a far-reaching in- 
fluence on the part of those who occupied eminent positions, 
whether by reason of their birth, their social position, or their in- 
dividual gifts. From the beginning of this Century and for many 
decades musical history, as unfolded in the life-story of numerous 
musicians, is prolific in the names of patrons. A real magnum opus, 
in the shape of a history of music as it appears from the social 
aspect, would be an absorbing volume in which to browse. If 
we did study it carefully, we should find, I think, that the conditions 
of society, as they existed in various countries, contributed gener- 
ously towards the prominence which many patrons of the arts en- 
joyed. Those conditions it is the legitimate task of the historian 
to ascertain and to describe. Were they elaborately set forth, the 
reader would be duly impressed by the fact that not all careers 
were open to the talents, and that “birth’s invidious bar” could 
not always be successfully broken. In these days a prince, after 
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all, was a prince, and wore something of the enchantment which 
surrounds such people in fairy tales. A move of his finger, a letter 
given under his seal, a word in the right quarter, carried great 
weight, and were, more often than not, the “open sesame”’ for a 
hundred doors, which stood between the humble poet, or musician, 
and the fulfilment of some heartfelt desire. The social conditions 
to which I refer are primarily of historical importance. They had 
their effect upon music all the same. Indeed, there can be no 
question that the illustrious patron, for better or for worse, played 
a part in the shaping, enriching, or thwarting, of musical activity 
in a hundred centers; and it is when you have a picture of society in 
your mind, when you realise how influential the patron was in 
that society, when you see to how great an extent he could, in the 
circumstances then prevailing, help or hinder good musical work, 
that you are most willing to allow the responsibility of his office. 
In saying this, I am conscious that it is easy to talk nonsense 
about patrons and patronage. Of patrons and patronage as such, 
I shall have something to say later. But there inevitably arises 
the theory that genius with its armor and its weapons will reach 
the goal, patron or no. While this can never be disproved, there 
are several examples which support the theory most emphatically. 
There will apparently always be men able to cultivate that field 
which is theirs by divine right, be the authorities as reluctant to 
help as authorities can on occasion be. What I have said does 
not overlook the phenomenon of genius, its concentration, its 
miraculous power. It remains true, however, that patronage has 
counted, has exercised its sway, has helped and hindered men 
full of dreams and teeming with ideas, a fact which it would be 
folly to ignore. 

Much space might be allotted to the patrons of the Italian 
singers of the 17th Century. A pretty picture, opulent in the 
distinguishing traits of the period, could, indeed, be painted, 
showing how successful and much sought-after virtuosi had access 
to exclusive palaces, where they were treated royally. To fix on 
one name, Tintoretto, aided by his daughter, held musical parties 
at his home in Venice. The temptation to lift the veil and exhibit 
the scene in all its vivacity, enthusiasm, and occasional ridiculous- 
ness, is strong. But it is more profitable to pass to what is, perhaps, 
the first locus classicus, that of Lulli, who attracted the notice of 
the Chevalier de Guise. This gentleman took him to France, 
which was to be the scene of his life-work. After his arrival there, 
he entered the service of Mlle. de Montpensier, and he became, 
as all the world knows, the music-purveyor to Louis XIV. From 
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this point onwards, though earlier cases are not to be overlooked, 
biography has much to tell us of patrons great and small, broad- 
minded and narrow-minded, generous and prejudiced. A cursory 
glance down the years makes this clear. Prince Melzi, for in- 
stance, carried off Gluck to Milan; later, in Paris, the composer 
enjoyed the protection of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, who 
had been his pupil in Vienna. The name of Haydn is definitely 
associated with that of the Esterhazy family, to whose love of 
good music and a good musician we owe his work at Esterhaz. 
While Mozart, on the whole, was less fortunate than some of his 
brethren, so far as this particular matter is concerned, there re- 
mains some compensation for Mozart-loving posterity in the fact 
that the world would, in all probability, have long ere this for- 
gotten all about the Archbishop Hieronymus of Salzburg, had it 
not been for the ignoble part he played in the composer’s life. A 
Grand Duke of Tuscany assisted Cherubini to the extent of grant- 
ing him an allowance. Subsequently we find the grave Florentine 
sheltered in the chateau of the Prince de Chimay. Weber had 
first-hand experience of both the noble and seamy sides of court 
life, represented by Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg and Duke Lud- 
wig of Wurtemberg respectively, and by the Schloss in Silesia and 
the Castle at Stuttgart. Liszt, to whom in their turn musicians 
without number were deeply indebted, was the object of solicitude 
on the part of a group of Hungarian noblemen, who guaranteed 
him the sum necessary for several years’ study. There remains 
the case of Wagner and King Ludwig of Bavaria. Did ever pro- 
tector appear, Lohengrin-like, at a more desperate moment? Was 
ever protector more joyously acclaimed? One moment, Wagner’s 
outlook was heavy-laden with the most ominous of clouds. Debt, 
ill-health, and the death of all his ambitions—such troubles he had 
to contend with. Then, suddenly, a visitor knocks at his door. 
Ludwig would speak with him. And, for a while, the sun shone 
brightly upon his way. 

The above may suitably be supplemented by the briefest 
possible mention of names which come to mind when the question 
of patronage holds the field. That of Louis le Grand, or “le Roi- 
Soleil,” carries us back to the world of Lulli, who, crafty diploma- 
tist that he was, provided acceptable strains for the royal pleasure 
and capering. Versailles was a veritable paradise of the enchant- 
ments; a hundred lights illumined the fairy-like scene; the great 
world of France gathered here for the comédies-ballets, but in the 
center of it all stood the monarch himself, lauded in verse and 
tone—Louis, whom, we may be sure, the sugared lips of the courtier 
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credited with the heroism of an Agamemnon and a Hector, and 
the blinding brilliance of the brightest star. And, to add what is 
very necessary, as Louis was the head and front of those gorgeous 
assemblies, so was Lulli himself the dominating musical power. 
In a note to the reader which accompanies “L’Amour Médicin,” 
Moliére speaks of “‘the airs and symphonies of the incomparable 
M. Lulli.” By a judicious employment of his undoubted talents, 
the composer made a name, a position, and a fortune, if not an 
entirely creditable reputation. He knew the power of princes 
and the influence of elevated personages, and was never adverse to 
the policy which endeavors to make the most of both worlds. 
If he served the world of art with distinction and success, he served 
no less the world of Versailles, the smile of which he never under- 
rated. Contemporaneous with this is the example of Charles II, 
who, exhibiting the Stuart love of music, sent Pelham Humphrey 
from England to France in order to study with the eminent musician 
just referred to. Then, keeping for a moment to England, we 
recall that Duke of Chandos whose name and whose “place,” 
Cannons, enter into the story of Handel. 

At a somewhat later period the aristocratic patron takes on 
an even greater significance. The name of Esterhazy, honorably 
connected with Haydn, has already been mentioned. That of 
Prince Radziwill, the admirer of Beethoven; of Prince Lichnowsky, 
associated with Mozart and Beethoven; of Prince Lobkowitz, 
another devotee of Beethoven; of Prince Galitzin and Prince Ra- 
soumowsky, both of them again upon the stage of the Beethovenian 
drama; of Prince Kinsky, and Count Gallenberg, the latter a 
composer who married the Countess Julia Guicciardi, for whom 
Beethoven at one time entertained the tenderest feelings; of Count 
von Waldstein, to whom the Sonata in C, op. 53, is dedicated; of 
Archduke Rudolf of Austria (nephew of Marie Antoinette), 
whose affection for Beethoven needs no telling; of Prince Louis 
Ferdinand of Prussia, brother-in-law of Prince Radziwill, whose 
playing Beethoven praised; and of Count Palffy, immersed in 
managerial affairs and a lesser character in the drama touched 
upon—the names of such personages it is impossible to ignore. 
Others, more flitting, make their entrances and their exits, among 
them figures like that of Princess Czartorijski. The reader 
tempted to pursue the matter further may confidently be recom- 
mended to turn his attention to the profitable and entertaining 
task of examining dedications, particularly those of Beethoven 
and Liszt. There remains a wide field which lies in the realm 
of Hungarian music. In studying the progress and development 
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of music among the Hungarians one cannot fail. to observe the 
repetition in the story of several names of prominent families 
of high degree, each of which has earned some title to grateful 
notice; among them those of the Esterhazys, Batthyanyis, Fes- 
tetics, Andrassys, Szechenyis, Apponyis, and Erdédys. To the 
above I would add that of Count Stephen Fay, who, if I mis- 
take not, is best remembered as an historian of Hungarian music; 
and there is, of course, the celebrated Count Zichy, a one-armed 
pianist, for whom, it is almost superfluous to state, Liszt did much. 
Political questions are beyond our limits. The Magyar noble 
may not be this or that in the eyes of this or that person. A solici- 
tude for, interest in, and encouragement of music on the part of 
very many members of his class admits of no doubt whatever. 
Anton Rubinstein held that music reflected the temper of its 
time, that it bore a relationship to the political, social and cultural 
conditions of the world that witnessed its birth. The general 
validity of Rubinstein’s theory need not here be examined. We 
observe, however, that Rubinstein, in order to support his con- 
tention, offers several facts, one of which is the synchronisation of 
Beethoven with what he considers the political opening of the 19th 
Century, namely 1789, the date of the French Revolution; a 
tide in the affairs of men which, taken at the flood, was to lead on, 
not to fortune, but to a new heaven and a new earth. The days 
of the Uprising and the Terror with the radical changes they 
brought about must surely, we say, have left their imprint upon 
music. Keeping rigidly to the text, one asks if this was not pre- 
cisely the time when one would most eagerly expect a readjust- 
ment in the relationship between the musician and the patron; or, 
to put it in a form more suitable to the mood and manner of the 
period, between the man of brains, and the man whose claim to 
notice may lie largely in a hereditary title. There is danger in all 
generalisation, however convenient the generalisation may be for a 
society which likes none too well the irksome task of tackling the 
exceptions, of which, by the way, human endeavor is full. You 
may take the wildest moment in the world’s history to find that 
somewhere some artist was penning the most placid, the most 
philosophical of works, as though no Armageddon were being 
played out, as though the earth were as solid as ever upon its 
foundations. Nero is reputed to have fiddled while Rome burned. 
But men more worthy of regard than Nero have brought forth 
fragile things in a world which was not in tune with itself; to say 
which may be to say that art is an escape, or a refuge, as well as an 
expression of the Zeitgeist. One feels, nevertheless, that the old 
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style patron and the old style patronage, whether in their admirable 
or offensive aspects, needed but a jolt in the social mechanism 
seriously to derange them. Patrons there would presumably al- 
ways be; men to whom patronage of the right sort is a blessing 
likewise. These people could still exist, the thing itself similarly 
exist, while the world grew older and changed, while privileges 
became curtailed, and the voice of democracy gained in strength. 
But it seems in the nature of things that, sooner or later, a man 
would arise to proclaim the independence of the artist, and an- 
nounce his worth; a man to whom a place in the household of a 
royal, or serene, personage would be distasteful. In Beethoven we 
see the figure who is commonly regarded, and with some justifica- 
tion, as one who stood up for the artist’s rights, and for recognition 
of the fact that he was a human being. I doubt if one of the 
aristocracy with whom he came in contact did not, at some time 
or other, find him an intractable proposition. His crotchets, his 
whims, his moods may conceivably have been exaggerated by 
popular biography, which likes to make the most of a subject’s 
eccentricities. These traits existed all the same. And Beethoven 
was the last person to find it possible for any length of time to 
conform to the rigid routine of an establishment. Some light is 
thrown on the difference between his attitude to the high world 
and that of Goethe to the same by an anecdote, quoted by George 
Henry Lewes in his biography of the poet. It runs thus: 

Beethoven, writing to Bettina in 1812, when he made Goethe’s 
acquaintance in Téplitz, says: “‘Kings and princes can to be sure make 
professors, privy councillors, &c., and confer titles and orders, but they 
cannot make great men—minds which rise above the common herd—these 
they must not pretend to make, and therefore must these be held in 
honour. When two men, such as Goethe and I, come together, even 
the high and mighty perceive what is to be considered great in men like 
us. Yesterday, on our way home, we met the whole imperial family. 
We saw them coming from a distance, and Goethe separated from me 
to stand aside: say what I would, I could not make him advance another 
step. I pressed my hat down upon my head, buttoned up my great coat, 
and walked with folded arms through the thickest of the throng. Princes and 
pages formed a line, the Archduke Rudolph took off his hat and the em- 
press made the first salutation. Those gentry know me. I saw to my 
real amusement the procession file past Goethe. He stood aside with his 
hat off, bending lowly. I rallied him smartly for it; I gave him no 
quarter.” 


The passage occurs in Schindler’s “Life of Beethoven.” Lewes 
makes comment upon it, and describes Beethoven as “‘ostenta- 
tiously rude,”’ Goethe as “‘acting on the dictates of common cour- 
tesy.” This is not a treatise on manners or etiquette. In praising 
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or censuring, we shall still agree that each was a very great man; 
we shall remember too, that Beethoven mixed much in exclusive 
circles of society, that he was greatly esteemed by many members 
of them, that his dedications possess a significance. The Beet- 
hoven of the anecdote is not a discovery to those who know the 
story of the “Eroica” dedication, and remember that in his last 
symphony he wrote a work consecrated to humanity. He simply 
acted what Burns wrote at a date not far distant, “a man’s a man 
for a’ that,” words that form the motto of a poem which, in its 
sentiment, might have come from Walt Whitman himself. He 
simply acted what Victor Hugo was to say subsequently, “that a 
prince is nothing in the presence of a principle.” I am not sure 
if one ought to call Beethoven the first man to assert his inde- 
pendence in this way. I am sure that his attitude must have 
made itself felt, and that not feebly. 

And now, turning to modern days, we contemplate the artist 
and his audience. Here, once more, the social history of music, 
for which I have pleaded, would assist us. If we took the number 
of theaters and concert-halls available for public performances a 
hundred years ago and the number of the same to-day, the in- 
crease might conceivably astound us. In that time popular 
education has been active, with the result that, probably, a much 
larger percentage of people enjoy high class music to-day than at 
any previous date. It requires but little reflection to see that 
these two facts have conferred an increased significance upon the 
audience. For every artist who shuns publicity and dislikes the 
fierce light that beats about a platform, there are, I assume, a 
thousand who feel that they can achieve what they ought to 
achieve, what they deserve to achieve, only by facing the great 
public confidently, and adapting themselves to the trying con- 
ditions of concert and operatic life. This elevation of the public 
demands consideration, if only because it brings before us two 
questions of great moment. The first of these is the precise posi- 
tion occupied by home music. Do our many public events detract 
from, or discourage, the making of music in the home? Is the 
center of our hopes and expectations, is the place where we learn 
music and come to love it, a place where we hear it in company 
with hundreds of others; or does our public tribute to music form 
simply an addition to assiduous cultivation of the art in the more 
intimate circle of domestic life? A seriously musical community, 
I take it, will always find time for the practice and study of mu- 
sical works in its homes. Well equipped musicians and music- 
lovers love the scanning of scores in slippered ease in familiar and 
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informal surroundings. The best class of amateurs will always 
feel the necessity for playing and scrutinising music, old and new, 
in the privacy of their own chambers. A calm consideration of this 
matter must invariably lead one to the conclusion that that sort of 
cultivation is one which has no real substitute; that when it does 
not exist a loss to music and musical knowledge results. And 
Percy Grainger, for example, is quite right when he insists upon 
the efficacy and influence of what he calls “room-music.”” Sur- 
rounded by the objects which are dear to your heart, spiritually 
at ease as well as physically at home, you can come to closer 
quarters with music than is possible in the wider spaces of the 
concert hall. You can repeat that which gives you delight, or 
that which places a problem before you; you are free from the 
distractions, the effusiveness, the excitements of the popular mu- 
sical event. The need for, and value of, an intelligent propagation 
of music in the home must never be forgotten. If I have digressed 
here in order to say this, it is because the saying is a matter of 
urgency, and because, with the modern audience set upon a 
pedestal, the urgency may be missed. 

There is more in the subject than this, however. The second 
question to be discussed is that which pertains to emotional at- 
mosphere, to style, technic, to spirit and essence. Psychology 
teaches that man himself is not the same as man united to other 
men. The one alone is different from the one who is of the many. 
If we paused to analyse our sensations, we should discover the 
truth of this. It is possible to come away from a concert feeling 
exhilarated and thrilled. Enthusiasm is a valuable quality, the 
capacity to be thrilled an enviable capacity. Nevertheless, the 
value of the quality and of the capacity depends upon the sources 
from which they arise. The mere presence of them is not in itself 
a proof either of taste, discernment, or sensibility. One may 
emerge from a concert in a high state of excitement with half-a- 
dozen superlatives upon one’s lips. Traced to its origin, this 
emotional condition is, perhaps, born of the fact that a large num- 
ber of people have gathered together in one place, applauded 
vociferously, gazed upon the possessor of a great name. The 
emotional atmosphere has been tense; enthusiasm, like measles, 
has spread; the individual has become infected. Analysis shows 
pretty plainly that all this has little or nothing to do with music 
qua music, or interpretation qua interpretation. It is always 
worth while to examine ourselves, and to ask ourselves whether our 
responsiveness to this, or that, is a tribute to, or a censure upon, 
our musical organisation. There remains to be touched on the 
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music which suffers from exposure to a too large public gathering. 
Some of Mozart, and Chopin, comes, I think, under this category. 
With them, as with others occasionally, one yearns, now and then, 
for more intimate, and less elaborate, surroundings. The style, 
the thought, the spirit, all seem to ask for the modest room, and the 
quiet approbation of a select and restricted circle. This, too, has 
to be stated, because, as I have already remarked, the audience 
is set upon a pedestal; because it is necessary to try to see and 
hear things as they are; because not all music is heard at its best 
from a far-off platform. 

The audience being, as I have described it, on a pedestal, one 
may, perhaps, talk of the public as a modern patron. Concert- 
management is now an art with a highly developed technic. It 
would not be so were there not a need for it. There would be no 
need for it were it not that the taste and the desires of the public 
have to be reckoned with. And so it happens that in practical 
musical life, the life of concert and recital giving, the relationship 
of the artist to his public is one of prime importance. The artist 
need not be ashamed of his desire to gain the approbation of his 
public, or of his desire to make the most of his gifts. Technic is 
nothing if not the means to a definite end—the adequate presenta- 
tion of a musical idea. When the artist makes the most of his gift, 
studies his audience, and does not scruple to take to heart the 
lessons of experience, he is but showing himself a wise economist. 
It is not enough that he should feel; it is not enough that he should 
know that he knows; all that he feels, all that he knows must be 
expressed in such a manner that he convinces those who listens to 
him. The greatest orator in Chinese will speak vainly before an 
audience that is not conversant with the Chinese language. There 
is, then, nothing derogatory in the artist’s coming to grips with the 
practical facts. If he disdain to do so, he will suffer acutely for 
his foolish pride. So far, indeed, from being something below his 
station and unworthy of his profession, a solicitude for those to 
whom, by the nature of the case, he is bound to address himself 
becomes a positive duty. Like mercy, it is twice blessed; it 
blesses him that gives and him that takes. An immense amount 
of cant is talked on this very pressing topic. The fragile sort of 
art, so delicate or so subtle that it must be hushed away in some 
odd corner of the universe, is generally the sort of art cultivated 
by mediocrities, whose views have been moulded by unsatisfied 
ambition. The grapes of success are always sour to those who 
cannot grasp them. There will always be men who give us the 
impression that their audience means little or nothing to them. 
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Bach and César Franck are, assuredly, of this type. There will 
always be men who have what I might call “‘the public sense’’ de- 
veloped in a high degree. Handel, Liszt, and Nikisch belong 
emphatically to this type, and the mention of their names shows 
that the possession of this “public sense”’ is not incompatible with 
very superior musicianship. At the same time, it must be made 
quite definite, that there is a right and a wrong way of considering 
the public. When I say that the artist does well to bring the public 
into his reckoning, I do not mean that he must lose his soul in 
an endeavor to gain the whole world of success, flattery, and adu- 
lation. I mean something strikingly like the very opposite. I 
mean that he ought to be ever apprehensive lest he should give 
the public something below his best. Even popular audiences will 
take a great deal more of the finest fruits of your labors and 
thoughts than you imagine. Where musical taste is low, it is 
foolish to climb down to the humiliating level. The old-time 
patron was, doubtless, often a fool; the Monsieur Jourdains of 
every age are gullible. And so with the public as patron. Popu- 
larity, in itself, is nothing; its importance lies in the thing that is 
popular. The ephemeral ditty, which to-morrow will be gathered 
to many of its kind in the world’s vast waste-paper basket, is 
popular; but Wagner is popular also, and Wagner will not be 
gathered up into the waste-paper basket yet awhile. What a con- 
sideration for the public implies is simply a consideration of the best 
part of your artistic self. It means a diplomatic employment of 
your repertory; it means, what is often forgotten, a study of the 
art of program-making; it means a wise reading of the need of 
men, and the need of men is far more often for as good a thing as 
you can give them than is popularly supposed. The place, the 
circumstance, the occasion have to be borne in mind. “Besides 
the artist,” says Professor Sir Walter Raleigh in his little volume 
on “Style,” “‘two things are to be considered in every art, the 
instrument and the audience; or, to deal in less figured phrase, 
the medium, and the public.” The full and spontaneous real- 
isation of this need impose no petty and inconvenient compromises. 
Those most terribly anxious to languish in the sunshine of popular 
favor are sometimes those whom the public can take the measure 
of most accurately. It is possible to fail through the excessive 
ardor of your wooing. There is a magic and mystery unfathom- 
able and untold in all superior artistic endeavor. Every good 
thing is eternally fruitful, bringing its own reward, and sowing 
seeds for other worthy crops. The supreme glory of the artist 
lies not in his fame, or in the number of autograph hunters who 
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haunt his shadow, but in the fact that a piece of skilful work is 
comprehended and approved by some gratified soul, who, maybe, 
leaves the hall full of wonderment and strange thoughts that, while 
they bear no translating into common speech, yet have wrought a 
change within so deep and vast that life is a richer and fuller thing 
than it was before. It is the old story told by Longfellow in one 
of his poems; the song breathed into the air is found in the heart 
of a friend. The censure of the fastidious, I ought to point out, 
is not more tragic than the endorsement of the ignorant. It 
should be added, however (and in view of what I have written 
there is significance in the statement), that apathy, not hostility, 
is the attitude accurately described as damning. 

To recapitulate, the position appears to me to be something 
like this. There is nothing to be ashamed of in popularity as such. 
Oscar Wilde, I think, observed that popularity was the one insult 
which had not been offered Whistler. The remark must be con- 
sidered in the light of the circumstances which elicited it, and, 
in any case, it was but an example of the Irish wit’s pretty way of 
expressing himself; a way which is found again in one of his essays, 
where he writes, “Ah! don’t say that you agree with me. When 
people agree with me I always feel that I must be wrong.” The 
public, or the audience, like earlier patrons may be right, or may 
be wrong; the word does not stand for a fixed and unvarying critical 
standard. One artist’s public is not necessarily that of another. 
It is good business, and not hostile to praiseworthy artistic 
endeavor, to try to make your public, your audience (that is your 
patron), a wise and discriminating one. If a man is known by the 
company he keeps, an artist may be estimated by the kind of 
audience he draws to his concerts. The source of your popularity 
is what interests me. 

The other side of the picture needs no prolonged elaboration. 
It is perfectly obvious that there are things which a man cannot 
do coram populo. A fine outgiving cannot be achieved where 
there does not exist a judicious intaking. There are moments 
when, for the soul’s health, an artist must, metaphorically, dwell 
in the desert, and seek the spots untroubled by the persistent 
rhythms of modern life; moments when the eye must look inward, 
when a strengthening and recuperation of all the finer faculties be- 
come imperative. The mcdern patron, the public, has a hard way 
with its heroes and heroines. Admiration for their art overflows 
into social channels, and even invades privacy. The tribute may, 
on occasion, prove irksome, while yet it is not exactly distasteful. 
He is a wise artist who knows how and when to cultivate the 
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essential part of himself, which can be cultivated only in something 
approaching solitude. All of this points directly to the fact that 
there exists a fine dividing line between conscienceless obedience 
to the voice of the crowd and a sober diplomatic attitude. The 
entire machinery of concert-management, program-framing, and 
the like has for its object (when it is intelligent) the fullest use of 
the artist’s particular gifts legitimately employed, and the making 
known of those to the public; as such, it may be looked upon as an 
economic convenience. 

I have said, and it is too obvious to stress, that the word public 
does not stand for a fixed critical standard. It therefore follows 
that the public of one place will be quite unlike that of another. 
One city is a Tchaikovsky stronghold; in another the composer is 
anathema. One center can take any amount of Mahler; an- 
other exhibits no curiosity whatever. There are wide differences 
and striking variations, due in part to historical circumstances, to 
influences of the past, to educational facilities, to more frequent, 
or less frequent, opportunities of hearing good music, even to 
political factors. The public, like its forerunners in the réle, may 
be a good, or a bad, patron. And, human nature being what we 
know it to be, it is, perhaps, only to be expected that each center 
gets what it deserves. Mrs. Leo Hunter was a patron of sorts, 
who might be taken as representative of some communities. “Is 
not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached the 
ground, encumbers him with help?” Thus Dr. Johnson to my 
lord Chesterfield, in the greatest snub ever administered to a great 
man by a greater. Again, in Chesterfield, we find a representative 
of a certain class of patron. The best patron is the one sensible 
enough to recognise the limits of patronage as fully as its rights and 
prerogatives. A total effacement can hardly be expected. People, 
whether individuals or the public, when they support schemes 
by their presence, or their purses, have to be accorded some con- 
sideration. The price the artist has to pay may be too much. 
Some patrons are lion-eaters. Some patrons of limited knowledge 
and autocratic ways do not bear speaking about in polite language. 
Where the patron shows judgment as fine as the financial support 
is generous, where the moment which calls for non-intervention 
is gracefully realised, there, perhaps, we come nearest to the 
conditions that are most fruitful in gratifying results. 

Although the old-time patron may not exist in the old- 
time manner, it is not wide of the mark to say that more is 
done for the encouragement of music and musicians to-day 
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than hitherto. The number of schemes, and organisations, and 
clubs, which have for their aim the furtherance of musical knowl- 
edge and the advancement of the modern musician, at least lead 
one to suppose so. We congratulate ourselves on our benevolence. 
Humanitarian sentiment has a desire to banish suffering and 
neglect, and to set comfort and recognition in their places. The 
sentiment speaks well for the heart of man. At the same time, 
this little question involves us in a knotty problem. If there is a 
distinct gain to the artist as a member of society, not to say as a 
human being, in having things done for him, in having funds on 
which to draw, or prizes to win, the proceeds of which will oil the 
wheels of his progress, is there coincidently a loss? Without for a 
moment desiring that any person should suffer, that any man 
should go without food or warmth, or have to fight the battles 
of debt, disease, and discouragement, I must say that I think such 
a loss possible. If what is learnt in suffering is sung in song, if 
the uses of adversity are sweet, there must be a loss when suffering 
is banished, and adversity put to flight. In imaginative fiction 
the artist generally begins as a poor man. Art lives in a garret. 
A herring serves for supper; champagne is a word in the dictionary, 
and almost a foreign word even there. Such pictures belong to 
the Romantic School; yet they are not all romantic, and the gnaw- 
ing pains of hunger are not romantic unless they are the other 
fellow’s. Ask yourself this question: What does musical com- 
position owe directly to rich men? Creative musicians have some- 
times, like Lulli, amassed a considerable fortune. Few, indeed, 
so far as I am aware, have begun as rich men. The two out- 
standing examples which I can call to mind at the moment, 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, are not of the first order. When 
we read in history books of the cold treatment meted out now and 
then to men like Mozart and Schubert, we feel that those responsible 
deserve condemnation. In feeling this, we are looking at the 
public from the artist’s point of view. But we do not require to 
be told that man can be spoiled by success, as well as by failure 
and neglect. The head that is liable to swelling has existed all 
through the ages; it is symptomatic of a modern, but not exclusively 
modern, disease. Of all dangers and temptations that of success, 
particularly early won success, is the most dangerous, because the 
most likely to blunt the faculty of self-criticism. If the lessons 
of art, like those of life, are to be learnt in the hard school of 
experience (where the fees, I admit, are high), the artist must keep 
clear of the cotton-wool of grandmotherly solicitude; otherwise 
the deeper note will, I fear, be to seek in his pages. Tennyson 
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has a fine line in which he speaks of “‘tears from the depth of some 
divine despair.” To ask the artist to suffer despair, divine or 
otherwise, in order that we may have its inspiring outcome, would 
be an impertinence. The fact stares you in the face, nevertheless. 
You cannot gain experience by proxy. If the divine despair, or 
divine discontent, has never dwelt within the breast, it is as il- 
logical to anticipate its artistic result as to look for figs on thistles. 
The great music of the world has come from men at least relatively 
poor. It can never be proved with mathematical precision that 
their gift to the world would have been less valuable had they 
been in easier circumstances. One cannot shut one’s eyes to 
what is. The rich have no song of theirown. ‘This is not a plead- 
ing for poverty, or for the leaving of poor men poor. It is rather a 
plea for enlightened help, when help is forthcoming. 

Perhaps I have said enough about the public. But there 
remains one phase of my subject which emphasises the importance 
of what I have ventured to designate the modern patron. It is 
this. Composers are human. They may dream and have visions 
(if they do not they are not really worthy of the name), they may 
be as absent-minded as their counterparts in fiction, but they are, 
after all, practical men. That is to say, they write music in order 
that it may be performed. Personally, I like to feel that the true 
artist loves his art so much he would still be a practising artist 
were he on a desert island, far from concert-halls and opera-houses. 
You remember Milton’s lines: 


All but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased. 


You remember, too, Tennyson’s: 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing. 


Each case provides an example of divine compulsion. The true 
artist is, I assume, subject to the same force. The nightingale 
would not be a nightingale, the poet no poet, did they cease their 
song. And the artist is an artist by virtue of his activity in his 
art. I wonder how many of our players and singers would con- 
tinue to play and to sing were they condemned to do so in 
solitude. To reflect upon this is to test your sincerity, and the 
depth of your love for your art. Herein lies no contradiction of the 
statement that artists are, in the main, much more practical than 
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they are presumed to be. Composers know the compass of in- 
struments, the limitations of a pianist’s hands, the genius of the 
violin, the capacity of the voice. In composing they make allow- 
ance for such things. No composer worth considering writes for 
a coloraturo soprano in the bass clef, or allots piccolo-like passages 
to the double-bass. In other words, the composer writes so that 
his music may be heard. Perhaps he hears in his imagination 
an ideal performance, much finer than any he will ever hear with 
the physical ear. But he directs his attention to the probable, 
certainly to the possible, not to a impossibly remote hypothetical 
series of circumstances. In doing so, he may, paradoxically, be 
writing for himself, which means simply that the expression of his 
thought is a dire necessity to him. I have yet to learn of the sane 
composer who did not take into account the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. At the back of his mind, there is performance. Why, 
otherwise, trouble about the peculiarities of orchestral instruments, 
and the compass of human voices? Why not write a part for a 
voice both as high as that of a Queen of the Night and as low as 
that of a basso profundo, for a singer to be born in future years, who 
will be able to “sing both high and low,” as Shakespeare has it? 

The modern world of music-making is an exceedingly busy 
world. Composers, interpreters, impresarios play their parts in it. 
The public, which I have called the patron of these times, also 
plays a part, and an important part it is. I have endeavored 
to show that the artist ought not to surrender the better part of 
himself; that he ought, on the contrary, to hold the inner sanctuary 
of his soul inviolate; I have endeavored to show that he ought 
to consider those without whom his profession, if not his art or 
his activity, would be gone. I have endeavored to show that the 
public really occupies the place of patron, and that the word does 
not connote a definite critical standard. Those occupied with 
high affairs of musical state cannot afford to rest upon their oars. 
The demands of art are great and unceasing. The obligations of 
the artist and the public are alike heavy. It is for the one to rise 
on stepping-stones of his dead self towards the heights; it is for the 
other to appreciate intelligently and sympathetically the artist’s 
achievement. 











MARIONETTE OPERAS 
By W. J. LAWRENCE 


causeless symmetry. It is in keeping that Florence, itself 

the birthplace of the Opera, should have given the first 
material send-off to the Marionette Opera and that the new and 
irresistible combination of old factors should have been due to an 
innovative genius who, if Roman-born, was the scion of a respected 
Florentine family. The restless mind is the lever that moves the 
world and of a surety that noted Chevalier of Malta, Filippo 
Acciajuoli, was bountifully endowed with the inquiring spirit. It 
will suffice to say that during his seventy years’ course he figured 
as poet, musician, theatrical producer, scene-painter, mathema- 
tician, traveller, hermit and penitent. In 1670, when he had 
reached forty and had just completed a decade of aimless wander- 
ing about the world, he brought out at Florence in the Theatre 
of the Via del Cocomero the first Marionette opera. This was JI 
Girello, a light production from his own pen, described as a dramma 
musicale burlesco, with music by Jacopo Melani and A. Stradella. 
Elsewhere he had experimented in private with the piece before, 
but the Florentine performance was the first that really counted, 
and it counted so far that in the course of a few years the new 
device overran Italy. This, of course, is by no means surprising. 
It is doubtful which the Italians leve more, the puppets or the 
opera, and the two when united afford for them an entertainment 
whose fascinations are perennial. 

Marionettes often achieve the impossible and yet not all things 
are possible to the marionettes. The operatic genres with which 
they can effectively be harmonised are limited: they show best 
in combination with humour or fantasy. To associate them with 
the sober themes of grand opera is a mistake. It was one early 
made by Acciajuoli’s imitators and yet proved of such acceptance 
that Acciajuoli himself, though conscious that he had initially 
taken the right path, was compelled now and again to deviate 
from his course. Naturally, however, Venice, the great home of 
late seventeenth-century opera, though desirous of welcoming the 
new device, was decidedly averse from seeing its cherished con- 
ventions derided. So we find the operatic puppets making their 
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first appearance in 1679 by the Adriatic in the Teatro alle Zattere 
in a sternly orthodox dramma per musica called Il Leandro, written 
by Count Camillo Badovero and composed by Francesco Antonio 
Pistochini. But in discussing the qualities of these early marion- 
ette operas one must be careful not to speak beyond one’s brief. 
In most cases the process of nature has been reversed: the body 
remains but the soul has melted away. Books of the opera being 
deemed necessary for the enlightenment of the audience, many 
librettos have come down to us; but no such principle of utilitari- 
anism urged publication of the scores, and they have all dis- 
appeared. 

For four years the marionette opera raged at Venice in the 
carnivals, and there an end. In 1680 the Damira Placata of Ac- 
ciajuoli, with music by Marc’ Antonio Ziani, was brought out at 
the Teatro San Moisé, a solitary and sufficing attraction. In 
1681, when superb waxen figures were substituted for the old 
wooden puppets Filippo chose for discussion the theme of 
L’Ulisse in Feacta, which was admirably “musicked” by K. 
Antonio Dal Gaudio. In 1682 patrons of the house were regaled 
with two marionette operas. IJ Girello, after having gone the 
rounds of Sienna (1672), Ferrara (1674), Modena (1675) and 
Reggio (1676), duly reached Venice and was provided with a new 
score by Pistochini. Jl Leandro was also revived here under the 
title of Gl’Amort Fatali. In the same year also Acciajuoli, who 
had long been pining for a return to his first love, produced on a 
marionette stage in the Palazzo Colonna in Rome a burlesque 
opera entitled, Chi é cagion del suo mal, pianga si stesso, with face- 
tious attributions of the libretto to Ovid and the music to Orpheus, 
though both were emanations of his own genius. 

There was much rippling of the waters when, synchronising 
with this last event, the marionette opera made its appearance in 
Paris. Under the style and title of ‘‘Les Pygmées” the sieur La 
Grille had proceeded to establish a puppet show in the Marais with 
figures four feet high; and he was bold enough to attempt opera in 
regulation form, i.e., with ballets, descending divinities and sur- 
prising scenic changes. Of the opening attraction’ l’abbé Du Bois 
writes: 


était un opéra ordinaire, avec la différence que la partie de 
laction s’exécutait par de grandes marionnettes, qui faisaient sur le 
théatre les gestes convenables au récit que chantaient des musiciens, dont 
la voix sortait par une ouverture ménagée dans le plancher de la scéne. 


_ ‘According to M. Germain Bapst, Essai sur l’ Histoire du Thédtre, p. 345, the text 
of this opera now reposes in the Bibliothéque nationale, reference “Y. 5693, in-4.” 
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One gathers from this that, in order that the song and the 
stage play might thoroughly harmonise, the singers were placed in 
a sort of prompter’s box at the front where they could see all while 
remaining unseen. Doubtless this was the early Italian method. 

The success of the ““Pygmées” was immediate and gave rise 
to a celebrated mot. A chronicler, writing in the Mercure de 
France in February, 1677, said significantly of the puppets, “Elles 
chantent trop haut pour chanter longtemps.” This was prophetic. 
Lully had been granted a monopoly of opera in France and came 
to consider the sieur de La Grille’s show an infraction of his priy- 
ileges. The result when he brought his powers to bear to silence 
the marionettes was much the same as when the English Govern- 
ment during the late revolutionary period in Ireland sought to 
suppress a hostile newspaper. All that really happened was a 
change of name. The “Théatre des Pygmées” became the 
*“Théatre des Bamboches.” But Lully was not to be dodged for- 
ever in this simple way, and after two prosperous winters La Grille 
packed up his puppets and disappeared from Paris. For a time 
there was a heavy miss of the mannikins, for they had given great 
delight to young and old alike, especially in a fairy opera entitled 
Les Amours de Microton, ou les Charmes d’Orcan. 

While it seems unlikely that London waited a score of years 
for the advent of the marionette opera (might not the sieur de La 
Grille have brought his pigmies across the Channel?), the fact 
remains that it is not until the dawn of the eighteenth century 
we have any traces of itin England. Ballad opera, whose genesis 
is usually assigned to the vogue of The Beggar’s Opera, really had 
its origin almost a score of years earlier in the fashionable little 
house known as Punch’s Theatre in the Little Piazza of Covent 
Garden, the headquarters of Powell, the puppet-showman, a 
genius who gained the esteem of Addison and Steele and has had 
his name and fame preserved in the pages of The Spectator and 
The Tatler. Opera, in the loose English sense of the term, was by 
no means the sole fare provided in Powell’s popular show, but its 
recurrence was frequent enough to be noticeable. In May, 1712, 
there was produced there a musical spectacle called The State of 
Innocence; or The Fall of Man, described in the advertisements as 
having “‘a variety of Scenes and Machines, particularly the Scene 
of Paradise in its Primitive State, with birds, beasts, and all its 
ancient inhabitants.” In all probability this was based on 
Dryden’s published opera of the same title, a dramatisation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost made in 1675, but, for some reason unknown, 
never acted. Of all Powell’s productions only one has come down 
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to us, a mock opera called Venus and Adonis, or The Triumphs of 
Love, printed in octavo in 1713. It is notable that the old Covent 
Garden showman had an ingenious method of disguising the work- 
ing of his figures, though the device would hardly commend itself 
to a latter-day audience. 

At a somewhat later period Ireland contributed an interest- 
ing, if brief, chapter to the annals of marionette opera. Writing 
of his boyhood’s days in Dublin, when he had a fine soprano voice, 
Michael Kelly, the tenor singer, tells us in his Reminiscences: 


Kane O’Hara, the ingenious author of Midas,’ had a puppet show 
the amusement of his friends; it was worked by a young man of the name 
of Nick Marsh, who sang for Midas and Pan. He was a fellow of infinite 
humour; his parody on ‘Shepherds, I Have Lost my Love’ was equal to 
anything written by the well-known Captain Morris, and, with many 
others of equal merit, will be long remembered for the rich vein of 
humour which characterises it. The love of company, joined to a weak 
constitution, condemned this truly original genius to an early grave, 
regretted by all who knew him. In the performance of this [?] fantoc- 
cini I sang the part of Daphne, and was instructed by the author himself; 
the others were by other amateurs. It was quite the rage with all the 
people of fashion, who crowded nightly to see the gratuitous performance. 


Established early in 1774, in a house in Abbey Street, Dublin, 
Kane O’Hara’s show, which provided accommodation for some 
120 spectators, came to be known as “Mr. Punch’s Patagonian 
Theatre.”” At first admission was by invitation only, but after- 
wards a charge of a British crown was made and the proceeds 
given to the luckless debtors incarcerated in the various local 
Marshalseas. Memories being proverbially treacherous things, 
it must be recalled that Kelly was writing a clear half-century after 
the event, a lapse of time which accounts for the fact that he either 
exaggerated the importance of Nick Marsh’s position or (what is 
less likely) gave his old associate a wrong name. The real man- 
ager of the little show was John Ellis, a clever young artist, who 
painted some scenery for the burlettas produced there, which had 
such striking merit that the Dublin Society awarded him in 1776 
a prize of a silver palette in recognition of the qualities of his 
work. 

It was for the Abbey Street puppets that Kane O’Hara, 
basing on Fielding’s mock tragedy of the same name, wrote the 
burletta of Tom Thumb, afterwards so long popular on the regular 
stage.” Unfortunately, the date of its first production can only be 


1For this, the first English burletta (1762), see my article on ‘Early Irish Ballad 
Opera and Comic Opera’ in The Musical Quarterly for July, 1922, p. 407. 


*It was acted at Covent Garden in 1780 and printed in 1805. 
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approximated, but we know that on January 27, 1776, a perform- 
ance of the new burletta and a pantomime was given on behalf of 
the poor confined debtors of the city at raised prices. The adver- 
tisement for the evening ends, quaintly enough, with “N. B. La- 
dies are requested not to wear Hoops, Hats, Bonnets, Calashs or 
Plumes upon this occasion.”” In this we have an oblique satire 
on the feminine fashions of the day, so little calculated to add to 
the pleasures of play-going. A lady in a hooped petticoat occu- 
pied as much room as two men and her high head-dress proved 
a serious obstruction to the view of those unfortunate enough to 
be seated behind. 

In May, 1776, Ellis took the Dublin puppets to England, 
where their success was so great that they were not seen again in 
the Irish capital until the autumn of 1779. On their return they 
were established for a time in the regular theatre in Fishamble 
Street at popular prices and produced Garrick’s farce A Peep 
Behind the Curtain, in which the burletta of Orpheus was inciden- 
tally presented. Strange to say, notwithstanding the excellence 
of its music, the old show had little vogue in its new habitat. 
There is some reason to believe that the puppets were purchased 
and the services of their operators secured for a very exclusive 
private marionette show, known as “The Microcosm Theatre,” 
which flourished in the city from 1779 to 1781. Occasional refer- 
ences to this show are to be found in contemporary newspapers. 
“We are informed,” says The Hibernian Journal of January 22, 
1781, “that the Gentlemen who are proprietors of the elegant little 
Theatre called the Microcosm in Drury Lane, formerly Booter- 
lane, humanely intend a Benefit night for the relief of the Dis- 
tressed West Indians.” This performance duly took place on 
March 3rd following, when the evergreen Midas was given to a 
packed assembly which had cheerfully paid half a guinea a head 
for admission. Perhaps no old musical piece was better adapted 
for the service of the puppets than O’Hara’s vivacious burletta. 
For thirty years afterwards one finds it figuring as a standing dish 
in most of the English marionette shows. Few relics of the little 
Microcosm Theatre exist to-day. A “‘Microcosm concerto” was 
published in The Hibernian Magazine for October, 1780, and in 
the National Museum of Ireland is preserved a subscriber’s silver 
ticket of admission with a figure of Punchinello engraved upon it, 
and the date, 1779. 

Though we have done with Ireland, we are as yet not wholly 
done with the noted old tenor vocalist whose early recollections 
started us on the Irish trail. In 1779, when no more than a 
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hobbledehoy, Kelly packed off to Italy for a course of travel and 
study; and one of his experiences proves so pertinent to our theme 
that we must again quote from him: 


My companion prevailed on me to accompany him to Padua, 
where he had business to transact. It was very little out of our way, and 
I had a strong desire to see that learned city. When we arrived we went 
to an inn called the Stella d’Oro. Padua was interesting to me as the 
birthplace of Tartini; and the two greatest singers of their time were liv- 
ing there retired, Pachierotti and Guadagni. The latter was a Cavaliere. 
He had built a house, or rather a palace, in which he had a very neat 
theatre, and a company of puppets, which represented L’Orpheo e 
Euridice, himself singing the part of Orpheo behind the scenes. It was 
in this character, and in singing Gluck’s beautiful rondo in it, ‘Che faré 
senza Euridice,’ that he distinguished himself in every theatre in Europe, 
and drew such immense houses in London. 

His puppet-show was his hobby, and, as he received no money, he 
had always crowded houses. He had a good fortune, with which he was 
very liberal, and was the handsomest man of his kind I ever saw.! 


Judging from this and other accounts the puppet enthusiast 
who should have gone on a tour of the continental marionette 
opera-houses of the private order early in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century would have had a delightful time. Notable 
among places of the sort was the little theatre which Prince 
Nicolaus Esterhazy had built in 1767 close to his new summer 
palace at Siittor in Hungary, and not far from the larger structure 
already erected for plays and Italian operas. There was a tradi- 
tion of musical culture in the Esterhazy family and the Prince 
himself was a competent player on the viola di bordone, an instru- 
ment known in England as the baryton and somewhat resembling 
the violoncello. Joseph Haydn had been appointed his Capell- 
meister, and it was for long his almost daily task to indite com- 
positions for his august patron to play. (He took precious good 
care to keep them within the measure of his abilities.) But the 
budding maestro longed for something solid to break his mind 
upon and he found it in the puppet-theatre. For the visit of the 
Empress Maria Theresa to Esterhaz—as the summer palace was 
called—in September, 1773, he wrote the first of his four marionette 
operettas, Philemon und Baucis, which, thanks to skilful interpre- 
tation on the part of the Prince’s corps of Italian singers and deft 
manipulation of the puppets, delighted all who had the good 
fortune to see it. This was followed during the succeeding lustrum 
by Sabbato delle Streghe, La Geneviefa and Dido. One can only 
speak of these productions on the meagrest of hearsay evidence, 


1Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, 2nd edit. 1828, I, pp. 149-150. 
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since the scores have not come down to us. The long prevailing 
belief is that they were destroyed in a disastrous fire which occurred 
in that section of the palace of Eisenstadt where Haydn had his 
apartments, though, curiously enough, certain other opera-scores 
composed by him for performance at the Prince’s regular Italian 
opera-house, viz. those for Armida, La Vera Costanza and the 
Speziale, escaped the flames. But the point is doubtful. Sixty 
odd years ago, when writing his Histoire des Marionnettes en Europe, 
Charles Magnin cast ridicule on this story, maintaining with some 
show of reason that so recently as 1827 the lost scores had been 
seen in the musical archives of the Princes Esterhazy.’ If that 
were so, what has become of them? Pending the solution of the 
mystery, all that remains to be said is that Prince Nicolaus’s 
famous little marionette theatre remained an institution until his 
death in 1790, an event which occasioned Haydn’s removal to 
Vienna and his coming into public note. 

It is not surprising that the marionette opera still pursues a 
vigorous, if restricted, existence. The law of life, as Goethe said, 
is continuity amidst change, and in Italy the annals of marionette 
opera have been practically continuous. In‘a necessarily rapid 
sketch it is essential to emphasise that point. Italy has the tra- 
dition: secrets of puppet manipulation have been religiously 
handed from father and son. As typical of the public marionette 
shows of an earlier day one may cite the burattini of the Palazzo 
Fiano in Rome, so long popular in the first half of the last century. 
Established in a ground-floor room on the Plaza San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, this well-diversified entertainment was given at so moderate 
a rate of admission (the equivalent of about five cents) that Beyle 
on presenting himself at the door and being told the price, hesi- 
tated about entering, lest he should be devoured by the fleas of 
the populace. Happily he took his courage in both hands and was 
agreeably disappointed. It is amazing to find that at one time 
the puppets of the Fiano had the whole of Rossini in their reper- 
tory. But, after all, it is only the simple things, such as shaking 
hands and standing still, that afford difficulties to the mannikins. 
They revel in the impossible. Yet, frankly as one concedes the 
paradox, Rossini in a puppet show seems the supreme audacity. 
It must have taken some doing to give Semiramide or Otello, bal- 
lets and all, on a tiny stage with a mere handful of singers and an 
orchestra of five. The doubling of vocal parts had long been per- 
missible, but it was by no means easy of accomplishment, since it 


1Magnin quotes as his authority the Gazette Musicale de Leipzig, 1827, tome 
XXIX, No. 49, p. 820, but this I have been unable to see. 
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is a harder task to disguise the singing than the speaking voice and 
at the same time sing truly. 

London, sublimely ignorant of the centuries of effort that 
have gone to the perfecting of the Italian puppet, was as much 
amazed as delighted at the excellence of the ““Teatro dei Piccoli” 
when that now well-established Roman marionette show was 
brought to the Scala Theatre for what proved to be a prosperous 
season in the Spring of 1922 by Dr. Vittorio Podrecca, one of its 
joint founders. In a series of adroitly-diversified programmes 
calculated to display how brilliantly puppets can be manipulated, 
opera both old and new had a conspicuous place. But in the last 
analysis there is a radical distinction between an opera rudely 
adapted to marionette-show limitations and an opera specially 
devised for marionette performance. There is always the vital 
question of the small orchestra. For this reason the outstanding 
feature of the Scala season was the reproduction of Ottorino 
Respighi’s charming fairy opera in three acts, La Bella Dormente 
nel Bosco, a work of daintiness which, aided by a delicately har- 
monising impressionistic setting, spoke alike to the musically 
literate and illiterate with the authentic voice of contemporaneity. 
So far from being hampered by the limitations imposed on him, 
the composer held the soul captive by his richness and range; 
grace and dignity had been restored to a theme long monopolised 
and debased in England by perpetrators of Pantomime. Little 
wonder that that luminous critic, Mr. Ernest Newman, made open 
confession that he owed to Respighi and the puppets a happy 
regeneration of his faith in the possibility of opera. 








ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MUSICOLOGY 
By CHARLES LOUIS SEEGER, Jr. 


I 


Musicat AND Non-Mousicat Points or VIEW 


N the logical or deliberately methodical treatment of any 
I subject, the character of the work may vary according to the 

data, premisses, aim, scope and method. But though it 
varies, it must be consistent. Control of the situation lies in the 
logical factor known as judgment. Its chief task is the determi- 
nation of what matter pertains to the work and what rules are 
applicable to it. Judgment is partly insight, discernment, intu- 
ition, and partly deliberate assumption (1) of a point of view 
(point of departure, standpoint, etc.), and (2) of a direction or 
orientation of that view. 

There exists to-day a large and increasing body of literature 
about music and there is no doubt but that talking and writing 
about music occupy at least as much time as the making of it. 
Among musicians the aim of talking about music undoubtedly 
involves the possibility of benefit accruing to the art of music. 
Among philosophers the aim, in possible addition to this, is chiefly 
the further extension and higher organisation of the universe of 
discourse. 

But it is by no means apparent that these aims are consistent 
with the methods advocated or employed in the actual conduct of 
affairs. Furthermore, no adequate statement of the premisses 
(fundamental assumptions), no satisfactory definition of its data, 
nor of the scope of the undertaking has ever been made, and no 
organised study of music comparable to the study of language, 
physics, biology, astronomy, etc., can be said to exist. There 
seems to be a certain amount of agreement (1) that music is an 
art—a phenomenon of the physical (external) world, (2) that it 
bears certain resemblances and differences to certain classes of 
language usage that are classifiable as art in the same sense that 
music as a whole is so classified, (3) that there is a ““mysterious”’ 
quality in music that allows us to place upon it a value for which 
we cannot logically account. 
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These assumptions are entirely unsatisfactory, but they strike, 
I believe, the key-note of much of the best work of modern times. 
The aim of the present undertaking is to take some steps toward the 
higher organisation of the study of music in order that it may 
eventually rank with the great studies of our day. To do this it is 
first necessary to show more in detail the grounds for dissatisfaction 
with the present situation. 

We cannot, I think, avoid the assumption that if any particular 
instance of talking or writing about music is logically sound (allow- 
ing for reasonable possibility of error) it may benefit the conduct 
of the art of music. But how are we to judge the logically sound 
in connection with talking about music? The musician custom- 
arily waives the right to define the data and the premisses or 
fundamental assumptions of the undertaking. That is the philos- 
opher’s business, he says. It is the same with the methods. So 
if any fault is to be found with the present situation we must go to 
philosophy to locate it. 

When philosophy—I use the term broadly to include both 
scientific and critical work—has turned in modern times to the 
organisation of any special field, it has sought not only intrinsic 
but also extrinsic means for the securing of truth in its results. 
I mean by intrinsic means the improving of the technique of 
linguistic presentation of this particular sort by the avoidance of 
logical fallacies, the definition of terms, etc. By extrinsic means, I 
designate the checking up of language by organised observation, 
and by experimental and comparative methods. This is the great 
achievement of our times—not our railroads and factories. 

Language has thus made great strides in many sciences, parts 
of whose fields involve musical materials. In physics it has 
given us exhaustive studies of musical sounds—but not of music. 
Similarly, in psychology, it has given us numerous studies of mu- 
sical perceptions, memory, imagery, etc.; in physiology, it has 
studied the apparatus of sensation and execution; in history and 
paleography, it has re-presented to us many of the great monuments 
of the past; in ethnology, it has given us a knowledge of the music 
of other races. In none of these has the pertinency of the results 
to music been clearly shown, but, rather, often wrongly assumed. 
Even in esthetics not musical! results have been sought, but rather 
a field for the elaboration of zesthetic theory. 

The important point to be noted is that although the workers 
in these fields know well that they are not talking about music, but 
about physics, psychology, physiology, etc., music, in the minds of 
all concerned, presently acquires the definitions that these studies 
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have used for the phenomena they deal with, whether or not these 
phenomena are found in connection with music. Good musicians 
frequently object to this, but can only fume incoherently—and 
presently do the same thing themselves. In yielding to the 
philosopher the exclusive control of the grounds, data and 
methods of talking about music the musician has lost control of 
the whole situation, even the aim. Music thus acquires predicates 
and becomes, to a degree not commonly recognised, something else 
—such as sound waves, sense data, a type of behaviour, a mani- 
festation of the sublime or the beautiful, arithmetical relations, a 
social value, etc. The philosopher cannot be expected fully to 
grasp the situation here outlined. It is not difficult for him to 
sense the unsoundness of it, but inasmuch as his personal knowl- 
edge of music is notoriously meagre and far inferior to his 
knowledge of language, it is hard for him to locate the fallacy. 
Music zs to him sense data or the beautiful, ete. He cannot obtain 
any knowledge of an alternative from the musician because the 
vehicle of communication between them must be language and, the 
premisses and methods having been left to the philosopher and 
neglected by the musician, the latter cannot be regarded as a 
trustworthy source of information on account of his inability to 
express himself even if he have the knowledge. For skill in philo- 
sophical technique is required to present trustworthy philosophical 
knowledge and it goes without saying that such skill can hardly be 
imagined as having been developed without first-hand investi- 
gation of the premisses and methods involved. Although the 
musician’s command of ordinary language is, as a rule, far greater 
than the philosopher’s command of any kind of musical tech- 
nique, his adventures in philosophical realms are only too often 
a mere sciolistic imitation of logical procedure. This naturally 
tends to confirm the presumption of philosophy to its naive view 
of music as a lower class for which the higher class, language, 
can legislate. Thus the musician, in so far as he talks and writes 
and reads about music, comes to regard it from a non-musical point 
of view—in moderation, just as desirable a thing as the regarding 
of language from a non-linguistic point of view. But it is over- 
done. The time spent by most musicians in talking, reading and 
writing about music amounts close to, when it does not actually 
exceed, the time spent in the musical activity itself, that is, in 
pure composition, performance and audition. Even if we were 
sure that this linguistic activity were logically sound we might 
be justified in urging its curtailment. But, qua talking, it is very 
poor; and the musician is so proud and knows so little about the 
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limitations and powers of logical procedure that he is not even 
aware how badly he talks. Thus, upon the vestiges of medizval 
scholasticism we spread a varnish of “newspaper science” and the 
philosopher’s ignorance of music and the musician’s ignorance of 
language dance a strange jig indeed. 

From the non-musical view of music whether held by non- 
musicians or borrowed by musicians I appeal for a musical view 
of music. To the musician, music is music. Music is not some- 
thing else, whether it be expressed by one word or a host of them. 
To the study that attempts to maintain this point of view and 
its implied aim in language I wish to apply the term “musicology.” 
Its first task is the organisation of musical knowledge. To all 
writing and talking about music from the non-musical points of 
view I wish to apply terms that will effectively differentiate them 
and their results from the attempt to maintain a musical point of 
view towards music. The results of the great sciences, in so far as 
they touch upon music (or anything else), are contributions to 
those subjects. They are true in so far as they are accepted by 
the best men in each branch. But.until they are revised in terms 
of musical technique they cannot be accepted as pertinent to music. 
The second task of musicology is the effecting of this revision. 
Contributions from non-musical sources capable of adaptation 
as musicological data (and dicta) may then be designated, in 
harmony with general academic usage, as physico-musicological, 
psycho-musicological, etc., or musico-physical, musico-psycho- 
logical. The fields of various sciences continually overlap and 
the fixing of “boundaries” is sometimes extremely difficult—even 
impossible. But the boundary of musicology should not be 
difficult to fix. 


II 


Musico.uoey As A Stupy DEMANDING EQuaL SKILL IN LANGUAGE 
AND Music. 


To be logically sound and musically acceptable, musicology 
should discountenance not only the extravagant claim of splendid 
isolation by music but also the even more extravagant claim of 
language that it can legislate for everything. We must especially 
state that if all music is an art, then all language is an art also. 
Again, to whatever extent music is a phenomenon of the physical 
world then to the same extent is language—even if it is in language 
that the situation is presented. We should see ourselves dealing 
with a practical situation demanding the balancing of two co- 
existing functions—and their equi-valuing—in a single study. It 
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is obvious that such a study would demand equal degrees of pro- 
ficiency in the technique of language and the technique of music. 
Philosophy would have a right to require a skill adequate for 
the employment of modern scientific and critical methods; and 
music would have a right to require a first-class all around mu- 
sicianship. An equal degree of skill in two arts may be considered 
as characterising a study without its being supposed that any 
individual who engages in it can attain what must remain for him 
an ideal. Musicologists, as other human beings, must remember 
they are fallible, though they may strive to approach perfection 
as closely as possible. Any subject is, in a measure, above the 
failings of its adepts. But only in a measure. The imputation 
of perfection or infallibility to a study is as dangerous as the 
presumption to perfection by the student, at least as far as deliber- 
ate methodicalness is concerned. Arrogance is the mystic’s 
strength: humility, the logician’s. The sense of power that comes 
with great skill in either music or language is a temptation to be 
perpetually guarded against. It is therefore incumbent upon him 
to take candid account of his relative skill in language and music 
and endeavour by every means to make correction for his defi- 
ciencies. He should, in spite of the tendency of the last century 
toward over-specialisation, attempt to get in touch with the 
movement now gaining ground to bind together the special branches 
of learning that have tended, even as music has, toward isolation. 
“*The end for which we ought to strive to-day is an education which 
shall enable the workers in any field whatsoever to understand 
better how the object of their own activity is subordinated to more 
general problems.” It is with a view not only toward a better 
integration of music and talking about music and toward a better 
integration of the art of music and the art of language, that a re- 
vised musicology should be oriented, but with a view also to the 
better integration of both arts in the social life they so largely 
condition. 

Of course, historically, we are members of a group character- 
ised by a degree of linguistic sophistication far in excess of our 
musical development. But it should be precisely to offset this 
inequality and the myopia to which even the subtlest manipulation 
of the methods of historiography are subject that we should em- 
phasise a systematic orientation in musicology, corrected, when 
necessary, in the light of historical considerations. By a ‘syste- 
matic’ orientation I mean a facing of music as it is—as the crafts- 
man and artist faces it in the actual process of working in it—at 
least to this extent, that one is quite free of concern as to how i 
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came to be as it is. Of course, it has always been only in terms of 
systematic treatments made by the use of current scientific and 
critical methods that the monuments of the art of any day have 
been studied. But owing to (or shall we say perhaps contributing 
to?) the recent decline in composition, modern musicology has 
reinstated a vast amount of the music of former times, without, 
however, keeping track of the improvements in method with 
which to study them or the works of the present day, with which 
it is fairly out of touch. Thus it has tended to judge the history 
of music in terms that belong to the history of musicology (that 
is, in terms of former systems), and far from being guilty of “‘re- 
garding the past from a modern point of view” has come to regard 
both the past and the present from points of view fifty or so years 
old. These points of view, not by any means modern even in 
their day, were at least characteristic of their day in that they 
were largely unconscious of the bias of a linguistic point of view. 
In most subjects modern science and criticism has succeeded in 
freeing itself from the cruder manifestations of this bias; but this 
has been done first in a systematic-orientation and later in his- 
torical work. Indeed, the study of history has been transformed 
by it. It is not, then, unreasonable to suppose that a similar 
procedure will be of benefit to musicology by freeing the definition 
of the musical point of view from as much of the tyranny of 
language as is dependent upon historical orientation. 

It should be a comparatively simple task to free musicology 
from that much of this tyranny dependent upon systematic 
orientation. Modern methods will almost automatically pre- 
serve musical reality from an invasion of the studies in which these 
methods originated. In the first place, they must, by their very 
nature, start working from premisses involving only strictly 
musical concepts and not from non-musical ones involving es- 
thetic principles, psychological processes, physical or physiological 
phenomena. (A strictly musical concept is one essential and 
peculiar to music; for instance, melody.) In the second place, 
when it becomes necessary to introduce concepts used elsewhere 
than in music (such as tone and rhythm) they will so patently 
demand redefinition that their musical meaning will not be 
grasped easily except in close association with strictly musical 
concepts. They will have to be used in their musical sense alone. 
Later, when, by its intrinsic organisation, musical knowledge can 
stand upon a common footing and deal in common terms with the 
rest of organised learning, then and not until then may these 
concepts as understood by the non-musical studies be admitted, 
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together with the bulk of the findings of these studies, for con- 
sideration, revision and use. 

The customary premisses or assumptions in talking and 
writing about music should be revised for musicology, somewhat as 
follows: 

(1) There is an art of music and there is an art 
of language; 

(2) They may enter into relations with one an- 
other; 

(3) They are technically in some respects homolo- 
gous. 


To this balanced postulation of fact should be added the postu- 
lation of value: 


(1) The art of language and the art of music are 
technically peers both in and out of relations entered 
into between them (i.e., they are equally directly 
used by us; function with equal degrees of autonomy) 
and are equally important or valuable; 

(2) The lack of balance introduced into musicology 
by the choice of instrument (language) may be com- 
pensated for by the predominance of a musical point 
of view; 

(3) Both on the whole and in whatever partic- 
ular respect homology is hypothesised it must be 
equi-valued in respect to the two terms (i.e., music 
is as different from language as it is like it and until 
the contrary is proven each resemblance found must 
be considered as offset by a proportionate difference 
in the same respect). 


If, in musicology, we can assure ourselves of a fair control of 
the language element, we can do two things, both full of promise. 
In the first place, we can establish the study of music in a position 
of give and take with the great studies of our day, that is, first as 
an independent pursuit and second as a correlative one. In the 
second place, language could, whenever it seems good, be held in 
check and music be allowed the autonomy which is its right and 
its need, if, as there seems to be strong reason to believe, its 
course lies not always consistently harmonious with the course 
of language, or with the linguistic notions of a given day. 























THE PIANO WORKS OF C. V. ALKAN 
By H. H. BELLAMANN 


N 1888 Charles Valentin Morhange Alkan died in Paris. He 
was born two years later than Liszt and outlived him by two 
years. An accident in his apartment caused his death, thus 

bringing to a tragic close the life of one of the most original and 
interesting of composers—a life that was in so many ways a long 
series of painful disappointments. There is much in the career 
of Alkan recalling the vicissitudes and misfortunes of the self- 
effacing César Franck. Though his work stands at an extreme 
opposite from that of the introspective and religious temperament 
of the great Belgian, Alkan exhibited in his personal character the 
same modesty, the same sincerity and musical independence, the 
same inability to win the immediate applause of his generation. 
César Franck was fortunate in his pupils and his recognition and 
fame followed swiftly upon his death. 

The value of Alkan’s work is of quite another kind. Its 
influence really entered into the fabric of musical composition and 
quite unlabeled and unnoticed did its part. This is not the place 
to indicate the many new pianistic effects devised by him and 
later used by Liszt and Rubinstein—perhaps rediscovered by 
them, but certainly used by both and identified with their names 
years after a similar technique had been set down on paper and 
published by the unobtrusive Alkan. 

There seems to be no way of knowing if Liszt saw or heard 
Alkan’s compositions in the late twenties and early thirties of the 
last century. It would be interesting to know and would take 
nothing from Liszt could it be shown that Alkan as well as 
Paganini played an important part in creating Liszt’s new and 
spectacular manner of writing for the piano. 

A few parallels will appear in this review. It may be left to 
the reader to make some observations on these compositions of 
Alkan’s done before 1831, which was the year in which Liszt heard 
Paganini and in which he is supposed to have received a sort of 
road-to-Damascus illumination, then to compare these writings 
with the Liszt transcriptions of orchestral works done ten or fifteen 
years later. 
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C. F. Whistling’s, ‘Handbuch der musikalischen Litteratur,” 
(second edition, Leipzig, 1828), volume two, page 707, lists the 
publication by Richault (Paris) of Alkan’s Variations, Op. 17. 
It seems probable that there may be an error here in number in 
Whistling. Op. 17 appears as an Etude de Concert in the Costal- 
lat publication. It is possible that Alkan himself later shifted his 
opus numbers. 

Again in Whistling’s ““Handbuch,” Leipzig, 1829, page 1215, 
another set of variations without opus number is recorded as 
published by Schlesinger. There is nothing recorded of the period 
1829 to 1833, but the Dritter Ergiinzungsband of Whistling (1839) 
covering the period from 1834 to the end of 1838 lists the following 
(pages 127, 133): Concerto da camera, Op. 10 (Richault), an 
arrangement for piano solo; Trois Grandes Etudes dans le genre 
pathétique, Op. 15 (Hofmeister); Six Morceaux caractéristiques: 
Une Nuit d’Hiver, La Paque, La Sérénade, Une Nuit d’Eté, Les 
Moissoneurs, L’Opéra. These also from the press of Hofmeister. 
These pieces must have been published first at this early period 
without opus numbers. They appear later as part of the suite 
Les Mois, where their number is increased to twelve. 

It is important to pin these few titles and their opus numbers 
to the calendar for future reference, and make a hasty survey of 
the Gazette Musicale de Paris for the years 1834 to 1837 in order 
to enquire about the relative celebrity of Alkan and Liszt. We 
find Liszt very securely placed and Alkan barely mentioned as a 
rising young pianist. In 1836 he was referred to as “un de nos 
premiers pianistes.” 

The Gazette, April 19, 1835, has an interesting announce- 
ment of a concert to be given by a pupil of Liszt’s on April 23. 
This pupil was Hermann of Hamburg. On the program was a 
potpourri for four pianos by Czerny. It was played by Liszt, 
Lowinsky, Alkan and Hermann. 

Isidor Philipp says, “When Liszt and Rubinstein came to Paris 
one of their first visits was always to Alkan.” 

These scattered facts are enumerated for the purpose of 
placing Alkan in some sort of relation to his contemporaries. His 
retiring nature apparently did not win for him .a conspicuous 
place in the rather meager records of the time. It is equally 
certain that he must have been valued by these same contempora- 
ries, for we are told that the most distinguished men frequented 
his Wednesday afternoons, when he played the works of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven. His memory was prodigious. He 
knew by heart—again Philipp is authority for the statement—all 
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of the important works for the piano of the great classical masters. 
On these occasions, if memory serves correctly it was at Erard’s, 
others played whatever they wished, but always from memory. 

So, very quietly, Alkan spent a long life in Paris teaching, 
He made one journey to London in 1833. His compositions must 
have been at all times decidedly misunderstood. Even to-day he 
is not accorded the place that is his due. Every pianist knows his 
name, but no one plays his music. 

The earliest opus of distinct value is marked ten. It is the 
Concerto da camera in A minor. This thoroughly melodious 
composition may be played without orchestra. It seems quite 
incredible that it could have been written so early—dating, as it 
does, before 1828. There is already the marked freedom that 
characterizes all of Alkan’s writing. An adequate performance 
of the bravura octave passages, the long and difficult skips, the 
interlocking trills in chords, demanded a decided emancipation 
from any method of playing the piano then in vogue. The second 
of these “chamber concertos” is in C sharp minor and bears the 
same opus number. It was arranged for the piano by the com- 
poser and is a more charming and usable work than the first one. 
There is a distinct advance in effects. Already there are the wide 
spread chords, orchestral tremolos and sweeping arpeggios. One 
remarks with surprise in the adagio the device of dividing a melody 
between the hands in order to free them for wide rolling arpeggio 
accompaniments—the very device Thalberg first used so effectively 
in 1836 and with which he earned such applause. Here again are 
interlocking chord passages used with immense effect. Both of 
these works are excellent teaching material. As preparation for 
Liszt there is nothing so good anywhere. In musical value they 
exceed the smaller Liszt pieces, such as the Regatta Veneziana. 

Op. 12, Trois Etudes de Bravoure (Improvisations), empha- 
sizes the immediate steps Alkan was making at this time toward a 
much more free piano technique. 

The greatest surprise awaits the reader on opening Op. 15, 
Trois Morceaux dans le genre pathétique. The first is less interest- 
ing than the second and third. The second is Le Vent. Concert- 
goers will recall Harold Bauer’s electrifying performance of the 
piece. It requires a virtuoso technique in all varieties of chro- 
matics. Some critics, at the time Bauer played it, referred to it 
as an “obnoxious” composition, and it may justly be said that it 
has rather slight musical value—at present the great technical 
worth of these compositions is being emphasized, but, at that, 
Alkan’s Le Vent compares quite favorably with the wind-pieces 
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we have heard. Recall MacDowell’s March Winds. Such poetic 
conceptions as Charles Griffes’ Night Winds, or Debussy’s Le 
vent dans la plaine, and Ce qu’a vu le vent de!’Ouest, had to wait 
for later times. The real significance of so many composers of the 
early nineteenth century was just their part in freeing keyboard 
technique and in combating those traditions which would have 
quite throttled the later inspirations of far greater composers. Le 
Vent is genuinely difficult to play. The utmost skill in shading is 
not too much for an effective presentation of the heavy dramatic 
quality of the piece. 

The third one of this suite, Morte! is far less difficult, but of 
more import. Well played, its great bell-effects and rolls of 
muffled drums are thrilling. 

Op. 16, consisting of the six programmatic and descriptive 
pieces mentioned above, and three more bravura studies (scherzi) 
sometimes confused by publishers with the three great studies of 
Op. 76, the latter being in some cases listed with the former. 

There follows Les Preux and the first Nocturne. The former 
is a good study, the latter is of slight interest. But in Op. 23 we 
have a thoroughly delightful Saltarelle abounding in skips of really 
difficult character. Op. 24, Gigue et Air de Ballet dans le style 
ancien, is an investiture of old forms with considerable richness 
and fulness and a pleasing tartness of harmonic novelty. Alkan 
began early to go his own way harmonically. Not a little of the 
difficulty of playing him well is due to the unusual harmonic 
vocabulary. It gives his work an added teaching value—the 
fingers learn some new key-paths. Op. 25, Alleluia in F major: 
massive and not exactly of the genius of the keyboard. Op. 27 is 
the startling bit of realism, Le Chemin de Fer, an étude played 
here years ago by Rudolph Ganz. It is too much in the taste of 
its time. It is amusing—that is the best that may be said of it: 
it makes no technical contribution of note. 

Various smaller compositions and transcriptions occur before 
we reach Op. 39, which comprises a dozen études in minor keys 
and fills two fat volumes. They are completely astounding works. 

One must remember the tendency of this period, the pages 
black with marching regiments of notes, the effort being made on 
every hand to force the piano to shout with all of the epic mag- 
nificence of the orchestra. How close these men really came to 
achieving it!—Kalkbrenner, Thalberg, Alkan and Liszt. But 
without these fantasias, potpourris and “grandes études” we 
should have had no modern piano; and without the modern piano 
and its power—that very power which made the wider effects of 
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extreme delicacy possible—we should likely have had no Debussy, 
no Malipiero, no Griffes. 

In Op. 31 we encounter a group of twenty-five preludes— 
once the eternal twenty-four was changed to twenty-five! These 
preludes are marvelous teaching material. No. 10 of the series 
is a captivating quick moving fugue, easier than a Bach Invention; 
No. 12 a surprisingly Chopinesque melody study called Le Temps 
qui n’est plus; No. 13 a valuable study in groups of five; No. 15, 
Dans le genre gothique, a pedal study; No. 17, Réve d’Amour, 
quite lovely; No. 24, a velocity exercise. 

Op. 32, two collections of Impromptus: The first contains 
the interesting Fantasietta alla moresca; the second is of interest 
because of the use of rhythms of five and seven—a practice 
excessively rare at that time. 

With Op. 33 appears his only piano sonata. It is curious to 
note how seldom the French composers have written piano sonatas. 
Violin sonatas in plenty, but a small number for piano solo. This 
sonata is curious and of interest because of its program. The 
four movements are devoted to an. illustration of certain decades 
of a man’s life. The first movement, a scherzo, is captioned “At 
Twenty Years”; the second, an allegro, “At Thirty Years (quasi 
Faust)”; the third, the andante, “At Forty Years (Un heureux 
Menage)”’—we need not smile at the naive program of this move- 
ment, remembering Strauss’ Symphonia Domestica; the fourth 
movement is a largo:—“At Fifty Years (Prométhée Enchainé).” 

Evidently this procedure for a piano sonata was considered 
sufficiently extraordinary to justify an explanatory note. Alkan 
prefaces it with a paragraph of comment on the nature of program 
music. That a quite definite program underlies the four move- 
ments of the sonata is indicated by the markings. In the first 
movement that arrogant upward-moving beginning is marked 
“decidedly,” then “gaily.” There follows “laughing,” “palpi- 
tating,” “timidly,” “lovingly,” “bravely,” “with enthusiasm,” 
“valorously,” and “‘victoriously.” 

The second division is a free and expressive composition 
crowded with sometimes melodramatic storms and despairs, but 
also with most effective brilliancies. There is the inevitable fugal 
episode developing into pages of hurricane fury and outcry that 
are amazingly like pages of Liszt’s Fantasy on B-A-C-H. This 
movement ends “avec confiance.” 

The “heureux menage” is a less interesting movement, much 
too diffuse, but containing one charming episode labeled Les 
Enfans. Here is an extended passage in sixths absolutely as 
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charming as Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’étais,” and having emphatically 
more variety. It deserves to be lifted from its present oblivion 
and utilized as a separate piece. There is a harmonic tang that 
saves it from being all treacle—a tang that anticipates a little the 
quality of Godowsky’s transcription of the Henselt étude just 
mentioned. 

The last movement, “Prométhée Enchainé,” extremely 
Lisztian, has a romantic, a Byronic gesture. There would be a 
smile for the ominous tremolos and defiant chromatics if one did 
not remember the long life of disappointments and pathetic 
neglect. 

The sonata is long, very long; it is unlikely that anyone will 
ever play it, but it has many originalities; the concept is heroic 
and the treatment is astonishingly modern. How much other 
composers must have learned from him, how much they must have 
absorbed, consciously or unconsciously, is apparent to even the 
superficial student who will place side by side with Alkan’s, some 
other bravura works of a little later period. He seems through 
all of the first two-thirds of his life to have been well in advance of 
writers of this kind. It may even. be claimed that Alkan’s 
innovations and special effects were more innately of the nature 
of the piano than many of those introduced by Liszt. Alkan 
was less imitatively orchestral, though no less imposing in sheer 
massiveness. 

The extraordinarily difficult Scherzo Focoso is Op. 34. Two 
suites of studies are combined under the opus number 35. These 
are in major keys. They are very uneven musically, some of them 
falling completely into the étude character while others rise to the 
expression of true musical feeling simply and adequately expressed. 
Even so, Alkan never loses sight of the technical problem which is 
the raison d’étre of each one. 

These difficulties, many of them quite unusual ones, are ex- 
tremely useful in the formation of a technique such as is now 
required in the performance of modern music. The first of these 
studies constituting Op. 35 isin A major. It introduces the hold- 
ing of inner voices, most times two voices, while the free fingers 
play an accompaniment. The second one is in D major and 
elaborates the same difficulties found in the preceding one. The 
fifth study is an Allegro barbaro of great sparkle and snap. The 
sixth in B flat major contains a familiar Schumannesque difficulty. 
This study deserves to be retained among the few studies which 
modern pedagogy salvages from the useless thousands that have 
been written. Number seven is entitled L’Incendie au village 
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voisin. It is long, more picturesque than useful, and filled with 
such realistic and programmatic details as one would expect from 
the title. Number eight, by contrast, is a lovely study in delicate 
distaccato. It is in the six-eight measure so much favored by 
Alkan. The ninth, Contrapunctus, is a fugal study in octaves 
with a canonic trio in double thirds—a difficult and valuable 
study in the long process of forming a polyphonic technique. 
Number ten has the title, Chant d’amour—Chant de mort. The 
eleventh study contains the quite modern difficulty of emphasizing 
a single note in a chord. The twelfth, an octave study of great 
brilliancy, is quite as useful and certainly more musical and 
interesting than any one of the famous octave studies by Kullak. 

The three marches, quasi da cavalleria, of Op. 37, are again 
good teaching material. There are few acceptable marches in 
piano literature. These deserve a resurrection. 

There is a quiet charm and warm feeling in Op. 38—Recueil 
de chants—little pieces with descriptive and suggestive titles such 
as Barcarolle, Hymne, Sérénade, Chant de guerre, Procession- 
Nocturne, and the like. 

In the twelve stupendous études in minor keys which are 
included in Op. 39, Alkan reaches the height of his achievement. 
Here are all of his technical discoveries and innovations developed 
to the utmost, almost to impossibility, all of his most dramatic 
effects and imaginative designs. It is in these études that his 
bravura patterns are so daringly executed that they achieve in 
themselves an effect of high emotion and actual nobility. 

There is no question, surely not even in the minds of Alkan’s 
most enthusiastic admirers, that too often his expansion of the 
technical means at the expense of the idea results in a peculiar 
hollowness that verges dangerously near bombast. One does not 
forget that the same thing is often true of Liszt, and that in the 
realm of orchestral music it might be said of Berlioz. It was 
the fate of certain composers to live and write that the means of 
expression might be developed, that the boundaries of technique 
might be expanded. It may be the verdict of history that Liszt’s 
greatest contribution was just that. It is perhaps already agreed 
that Berlioz had nothing to say so imposing or so impressive as 
his manner of saying it. One wonders a bit sometimes about 
Richard Strauss—but, certainly one feels that this was the mission 
of Alkan. But in the dozen études under immediate consideration 
his execution was so sure, his designs so superb, and his structure 
so solid that the lack of content was never before, nor ever again, so 
little apparent. His sincerity of purpose was so great—he drove 
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so bravely outside the eternal commonplace—that one is swept 
along in this instance into an assurance that the man achieved 
greatness for the once. 

The first of the series is called Comme le Vent, and is set at an 
incredible tempo. It might be impossible were it not so essen- 
tially pianistic. As a musical composition it is superior to Le 
Vent of Op. 15. There is poesy—an objective poesy derived 
rather from the musical figure than from any subjective imagin- 
ings about the wind such as we find in Debussy’s Ce qu’a vu le 
vent de l'Ouest. On pages fifteen and sixteen there is imposed on 
the player the task of picking a cantabile out of the pianissimo 
whirr of the accompanying figuration. Number two—En Rythme 
molossique—captivates by an extraordinary skillful variety lent 
to rhythmic figures otherwise monotonous. The molossic meter 
( — — — ) is handled in a six-four measure to the following 


rhythmic figure | JJJ JJ JJJJ. The piece conveys an impres- 


sion of vast moving figures—a dance of great stone images. Even 
in pianissimo passages there is a sense of huge red granite feet 
treading velvet soft desert sands. A middle section sets running 


figures over the new rhythm J J JJ then fatefully back to 


a ae ae, ae, 2 
J JTS) JT, and finally J J JJ J J. 

The third study, a Scherzo diabolico, requires broken octave 
work in extreme rapidity and the utmost delicacy. It is a watered 
version of the grim and sardonic fancy that informs a Chopin 
scherzo. 

i) The next four études are the separate movements of a “Sym- 
phonie.”” Symphonic in form and in texture, of great breadth and 
dignity, the first, third and fourth perhaps deserve the title. The 
Allegro is strongly reminiscent of Beethoven, a sort of French 
Beethoven. Though hardly more than a superficial resemblance 
to the first movement of Beethoven’s Op. 7, the feeling of a 
Beethoven mood persists. However, it holds the interest through 
seventeen pages of coherent and consistent writing. The musical 
worth of this étude far outweighs any technical consideration. 
The second movement of the Symphonie, study number five, is, 
one is obliged to say, decidedly commonplace. A Marche Funé- 
bre in F minor with a melody sustained first in one hand and then 
in both, against detached chords. The major section is simple 
and sweet without the morbidezza that still holds interest in the 
middle section of the Chopin funeral march. The inevitable 
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drum-roll is near the end. The Menuet follows. It is rich in 
feeling and not too long. The Finale is a headlong presto in 
E flat minor. 

The second volume of Op. 39 opens with the colossal study in 
G sharp minor which bears the title Concerto. This is the one that 
appears in the list of his concertos, though mentioned then as 
“extrait des études mineures.” It is a gorgeous fresco, this étude, 
and filled with countless difficulties. Throughout the seventy- 
two pages there is movement and color—the streaming and flaming 
of a tireless mind. There is much of fantasy here, perhaps never 
does Alkan again sustain himself so long on so high a plane. Only 
a virtuoso of the first order and of the greatest physical endurance 
could cope with its manifold and overwhelming difficulties—it 
may not be too much praise of the composition to say that it would 
require a musician of real endowment to maintain the glow of these 
genuinely intense pages. Technically it represents a summing up 
of all the problems of the earlier works. It is doubtful if there is 
a single work of Liszt or Rubinstein that is such a compendium 
of virtuoso technique. 

The next study is treated as the second movement of the con- 
certo. It is an adagio in F sharp minor. Although of some 
interest in its working out, and of undoubtedly fine orchestral 
feeling, it is, like the Marche Funébre of the Symphonie, decidedly 
weaker than the allegro. But number ten, the third movement 
of the concerto, an Allegretto alla barbaresco, is again original, 
free, fantastic and singularly picturesque. Much rhythmic 
variety fills the pages with surprise. This movement—this étude, 
to consider it separately—should certainly be taken out and given 
occasional hearings on concert programs. It is unexpectedly 
modern and so throbbing with vigorous fancy as to place it in the 
first rank of applause winning compositions. The three études 
which form the Concerto for piano solo fill one hundred and 
twenty-two pages—self-evidently impracticable for public per- 
formance; even the first movement must remain for the pleasure of 
the pianist himself, but they certainly form one of the interesting 
monuments of piano literature. 

‘Number eleven, an Overture, does not stand up well after 
the preceding ones, and has only a technical interest. It is a fine 
study, comprising a great variety of problems in sufficiently 
extended form to give it almost the importance of a book of studies 
in style. 

The last of the twelve is the only distinguished theme and 
variations from Alkan’s pen. This is Le Festin d’Esope, well 
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enough known in certain French studios. There is a quite simple 
and charming theme and twenty-five masterly variations which 
should take rank with some of the great ones in this form. It is 
not the intention of this article to lay undue stress on the value of 
Alkan’s work as teaching material, even though that is often an 
important consideration. It is intended to call attention to the 
unexpected musical quality of this neglected music. The sheer 
revelry in pianistic effects is paramount in these variations; at the 
same time the composer seems never to lose sight of the pos- 
sibilities of genuine musical development of his theme. There is 
something amazingly youthful in the exuberance of these virile 
pages, but no hint of immaturity in the sure compositional tech- 
nique. Le Festin d’Esope is an étude of the first water for teaching 
purposes. As a technical study it might at once take the place 
of scores of. less interesting things; as a study in expression it 
makes excessive demands on the player’s fancy as well as his 
command of tone color. 

Reconciliation, petit caprice—mi-parti en forme de Zorzico, 
ou Air de danse Basque a cing temps, derives probably from 
Weber’s Invitation to the Dance, but may lay claim to some 
individual attractions. The wayward fantasy of the Zorzico is 
a happy contrast to the ingratiating first movement. As a faith- 
ful rendition of the langorous and wistful longing of the Basque 
dance it seems an even better example than the familiar Zorzico 
in Albeniz’s Suite Espagnole. 

We pass over Op. 41, a group of three fantasies, as offering 
nothing new, as well as Op. 45, the Salut, cendre du pauvre—a 
paraphrase. But in Op. 50 we encounter once more two stirring 
pieces. The first is a Capriccio, alla soldatesca, a delectable 
thing of crisp staccato and rhythmic vigor. The second is better 
known. Was it Harold Hanry who played it a few years ago?— 
Le Tambour bat aux Champs. It is an inspiring military 
“sketch,” drum effects and suggested manceuvres. There is a 
plaintive melody set above the beating tramp of soldiery. 

Three minuets, Op. 51, are again negligible, though the second 
has a slight distinction. 

Op. 52, Super flumina Babylonis, paraphrase du 137° psaume, 
is a most characteristic Alkan creation. Lisztian in appearance 
on the page, a closer examination reveals it to be a resemblance 
to the eye only. Super flumina Babylonis is not exactly in the 
idiom of the piano. It actually gives more pleasure in a silent 
reading of the page than in audition. While hardly orchestral in 
the full sense of that term, it certainly is somewhat instrumental 
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in coloring and requires the mental addition of contrasting timbres 
to place its effects in proper relief. Nevertheless, even in the 
monochrome of the piano it has some solemn and impressive 
moments. A good study in expression. 

Op. 53, Quasi Caccia, a hunting scene, a caprice differing 
very little from the many, many hunting scenes and hunting 
songs of piano literature. Only the Alkan harmonic novelty saves 
it from complete banality. 

There follow some unimportant works. Op. 55, Une fusée, 
introduction and impromptu; two nocturnes composing Op. 57; 
Op. 60, two little pieces, Ma chére liberté, and Ma chére servitude 
—Alkan was fond of pieces in pairs with contrasting titles; another 
nocturne, and we reach the important Sonatine, Op. 61. Impor- 
tant? Someone who reads through the thirty-five pages of not 
extremely absorbing music might reasonably ask why it is impor- 
tant. Important to the student for the classic purity of form, 
for its clearly defined and shapely lines. The Scherzo-Minuetto 
is the most pleasing movement. 

Forty-eight “Sketches,” divided into four suites, are in- 
cluded in Op. 63. Imaginative bits—interesting lessons in 
composition. 

Op. 64 is made up of eight Priéres, written originally for the 
piano a clavier de pédales, on which Alkan was a virtuoso. (There 
exists for this instrument a Bombardon-Carillon by Alkan for four 
feet alone!) 

These Priéres have been transcribed for piano by José Vianna 
da Motta and dedicated by him to Busoni. Three more books of 
short pieces, very uneven again from every angle, technically 
and musically; and we reach Op. 74, Les Mois, representing a 
higher imaginative plane. Of these Le Mourant has found its 
way into anthologies and is familiar because of its gruesome 
realism. Op. 75, a Toccatine—negligible. Op. 76, the three 
“grandes études,” one for the right hand alone, a rare example, 
one for the left hand alone and a third for the reunited hands. 
The left-hand study is of extreme paucity of content, no better 
musically than Sydney Smith’s transcription for the left hand 
alone of Donizetti’s “Com’ @é gentil.” The one for right 
hand is more brilliant, has more original figurations, but is not 
especially useful. The third, for two hands, Mouvement perpétuel, 
is a commanding piece of writing and of technical worth. Its 
intricate passages are in unison, two octaves apart, an almost 
indispensable study unless one wishes to hitch the finale of 
Chopin’s B flat minor sonata to the conservatory plow. 
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Some smaller works without opus numbers are procurable, 
such as the humorous and delightful Jean qui pleure, et 
Jean qui rit, Due fughe da camera. Pleasantly sugar-coated 
polyphonic study. 

There is a considerable list of transcriptions from Bach, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Hiindel, Haydn and Mozart—of the last the 
D minor concerto arranged for piano solo. Many of these 
transcriptions are excellent. 

It is a striking thing that, in a close study of the works cov- 
ering a long and busy life devoted to serious composition, it is 
not possible to remark or divide Alkan’s work into “periods.” 
There are no transitions in style and no noteworthy change or 
development of emotional content. There is expansion of matter 
and manner, extension and elaboration, but no growth in “‘inward- 
ness.” There, at once, is the fatal defect of Alkan as composer. 
All of the flood of his imaginings was turned into decoration and 
design. Absorbed in technical efflorescence, he worked over and 
over again the same slight material. At the beginning of his 
career his work, because of its chronological position, looms large; 
at the end it was lost in the luxuriant growth of the new romanti- 
cism and appears faded and old-fashioned. These circumstances 
were unfortunate for Alkan, but as was said earlier, his contribu- 
tion to the progress of piano music had in some measure been 
absorbed by others, it entered into the main structure of music, 
sometimes as a sort of framework, and so, unnoticed and unlabeled, 
has been lost sight of. 

But Alkan is not of historical interest and importance only. 
The best of his accomplishments remain significant and are 
necessary to the perfected development of modern keyboard 
technique. 

Le Vent, Morte! the third étude of Op. 76, and all but one 
or two of the superb suite of études in the minor keys, Op. 39— 
these have not yet been properly estimated. Some of these offer 
solutions, such as are not found elsewhere, to quite modern 
problems. A very few might be placed acceptably on programs. 

Certainly no student of the extraordinary development of 
the piano and piano playing that took place in the last century 
should fail to know Alkan’s work—know it intimately, and 
observe the important place he fills. The neglect and obscurity 
into which he has fallen is one of the most puzzling things in the 
history of modern music. 














GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO AND THE 
ITALIAN OPERA-COMPOSERS 


By GUIDO M. GATTI 
W craracte devotes himself to an attentive study of the 


character and the fluctuating proportions of the collabo- 

ration between the poet and the musician in the writing 
of operas, and traces, to that end, the course of that collaboration 
from its inception down to the present day, will not fail to notice 
that the influence of the poet, so strong and at times dictatorial 
during the first two centuries of operatic activity, has grown less 
and less and in some cases become entirely negligible since the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Indeed, one might say that, 
after having been devised and actuated in its first incarnation by 
the mind of a man of letters or by a group of students of the classic 
tragedy, the opera owed its transformations and its reforms more 
to the researches and theorization of literary critics than to the 
intuition of the composer. Still, composers were always urged 
to the conception of new musical expression by finding in their 
hands a libretto—(for the sake of brevity this term will be used to 
indicate any form of poem destined for theatrical recitation)— 
manifestly embodying a variation from the preceding types, and 
therefore suggesting or, rather, imposing a musical commentary 
differing from that of foregoing subjects in its general character, 
in the distribution of its constituent elements, and in its construc- 
tion as a whole. Nor was this all; the poet, usually himself an 
expert in musical matters, was not satisfied to hand over to the 
musician the product of his genius unconditionally; he sat down 
beside him to make sure that the musical realization should be 
such as he had imagined—more or less vaguely—that it ought to 
be. He pointed out and insisted upon the most emotional situ- 
ations, sketched in synthetic outline the musical figurations of 
the protagonists, advised concerning the forms to be adopted in 
this place or that. This resulted in a system of strict and con- 
tinuous collaboration which, as aforesaid, frequently ended in the 
complete subjection of the musician to the librettist; however, 
when confined within the bounds of a carefully maintained equi- 
librium, it unquestionably contributed to the creation of operas 
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whose composite character, the result of such dual inspiration, 
was veiled and minimized as far as possible. 

The history of opera furnishes a great number of examples 
which might be cited in proof of the above. The influence of 
Rinuccini has been perspicaciously set forth and described at 
length by Solerti in his well-known essay on the “Albori del Melo- 
dramma”’; in the case of Dafne “‘he suggested to Peri what kind of 
music should be employed; and then, as Doni affirms, he gave the 
composer the greatest assistance.’”’—Another of the most con- 
spicuous examples is that of the collaboration between Gluck and 
Ranieri Calsabigi, as exhibited in a vast amount of documentary 
evidence and commentary by Lazzari (G. Lazzari, ““La Vita e 
l’Opera Letteraria di R. Calsabigi,’’ Citta di Castello, Lapi, 1907). 
This Italian student brilliantly confutes those writers who, in 
order to exalt Gluck’s genius, choose to ignore all the practical 
contributions that the Italian poet made toward the primal con- 
ception of what is called “‘the reformation instituted by Gluck.” 
We might also bring forward the highly important testimony of 
Zeno, of Metastasio, of Goldoni, all three collaborators in the 
evolution of the eighteenth-century opera in the matter of 
musical expression. ‘Touching the influence of Metastasio there 
is no doubt, nor could any doubt remain after perusing certain of 
his letters, especially the celebrated one to Hasse, the “caro Sas- 
sone,” in 1749, recently reviewed with sagacious comments by 
Della Corte (in the “Rivista Musicale Italiana,” 1921, No. I). As 
to Goldoni, the influence is undeniable which his comedies exerted 
on the evolution of the comedy-opera in his most brilliant period, as 
well as on some of its most illustrious representatives, like Piccinni 
and Galuppi. 

Many other examples might be recorded here, but this would 
carry us too far away from the argument proposed for this article. 
In conclusion we shall merely remark that there are phases in 
the history of opera, periods of very considerable extent and 
importance, which might better be designated by the name of 
some melodramatic poet than by that of any composer. By this 
we mean that the type of opera which came into being and won 
public favor during that period was rendered possible by the pre- 
ceding realization of a type of dramatic poem—that is, it was con- 
ceived as an esthetic whole, as regards both the poetry and the 
musical setting, by the creator of the libretto. To designate as 
“Metastasian” an entire period—and how long a period!—of the 
history of eighteenth-century Italian opera, without in the least 
intending to disregard the importance of the musicians of that 
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epoch, seems to us to be a legitimate synthetic generalization (and 
likewise an appreciation) of the whole melodramatic production 
of that period; “‘Metastasian,”’ in our opinion, is the salient char- 
acter of the majority of the operas by Sarro, Caldara, Vinci, Sarti, 
Porpora, in so far as we can find therein the basis of a community 
of esthetics as applied to opera. 

From the close of the eighteenth century the stature of the 
poet grows less and less, while that of the composer increases; and, 
in point of fact, the librettist fully deserves his fate in most cases; 
for, while the musician advances in cultivation or at least seeks 
the esthetic reason for doing thus or so, the poet is gradually losing 
his right to that titl—with very rare exceptions—and is convert- 
ing himself into an artisan of verse and a more or less skillful 
constructor of scenes corresponding with a certain formula of 
tested success in the theatre. Where are your Metastasios, your 
Goldonis? Recall the librettists of the first half of the nineteenth 
century—Foppa, Anelli, Tottola, Solera, Cammarano, Piave, 
these are the purveyors of the libretti in greatest request, yet who 
would remember them but for having read their names on the 
cover of some score by Rossini or Verdi? Have their hundreds of 
verses any value beyond what accrues to them through one’s 
recollection of some unforgetable page of our great masters? 
True, not all the librettists are as trivial and stupid as these whom 
we have just enumerated; we note Ferretti, Sterbini, and above all 
Romani, to whom a certain consideration is due; it cannot be 
denied that the libretto of Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, for example, 
reveals in its author a faculty for facile invention and singular 
fluency of form; nevertheless, these authors belong to that cate- 
gory of passive collaborators whom we mentioned as predominating 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century. The musician 
holds absolute sway; to begin with, he has become the autocrat of 
the operatic “market,” inasmuch as he refuses as many librettos 
as he will among those offered him, until he finds one that appears 
adapted to his temperament and to the particular conjuncture of 
his creative career (this was already done by Rossini, though not 
in such minute detail, in dealing with Ferretti, when he was 
arranging to write the opera for the Teatro Argentino—in 1816— 
which was, in fine, Jl Barbiere); supposing him to have found a 
subject, he imposes his views on the librettist as regards the mise 
en scene and the prospective relations between the characters; and 
even when the finished libretto is in his hands, and he is writing 
the music, he insists that the patient author shall make, here some 
modification and there some addition. And this unnatural or, 
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rather, indifferent father must apply the knife to shorten or 
lengthen this or that member of his offspring, to invent new scenes 
or even personages, until his tyrant is placated. Of this kind of 
relation, as between “master” and “‘servant,” we are apprized in 
letters written by the leading opera-composers of the last century, 
more particularly those of Bellini (read about his association with 
Felice Romani, who, after all, was not one of the humblest spirits 
of his class), and of Giuseppe Verdi, who in this matter was a 
positive despot, pacified only when he was so fortunate as to have 
for collaborator (as in his last two operas) a poet who was also a 
musician—and a connoisseur of things esthetical into the bargain. 

Thus a history of the libretto in the nineteenth century would 
be a work of supererogation; the esthetic tendencies of opera are 
all to be sought in the esthetics of the composer, whereto the dra- 
matic conception of the librettist conforms itself in all things and 
for all things—supposing him to be possessed of a conception. In 
the Italy of the post-Verdian period there are librettists of high 
renown gained by their collaboration (always in the sense accentu- 
ated above) with the most celebrated opera-composers of the 
time; but we may rest assured that posterity will not need to take 
note of them; they will share the fate which has already overtaken 
the librettists of Verdi’s first and second periods, whose names are 
remembered by very few, even among the most faithful and inde- 
fatigable eulogists of Verdi’s operas; even the paternity of certain 
irresistibly grotesque expressions, that everybody remembers to 
make a jest of, will then be doubtful. One of the greatest libret- 
tists in the long vista of the past century and the opening years of 
the present was beyond question Luigi Illica, who wrote a good 
part of the librettos adopted by Puccini, Giordani, and other 
opera-composers not yet forgotten. On scrutinizing his librettos, 
shall we discover any dramatic conception of value in and by itself? 
Shall we find an expression that lends reality to a personage or 
scene? Do we find them conformed to a realistic vision on the 
author’s part of the musical stage? Very nearly all of them (mak- 
ing a partial exception in favor of those which Illica wrote in 
association with Giacosa) are adjusted to a model repeated 
stereotypically almost without variation and, what is more serious, 
with a continually increasing neglect of psychological penetration 
as regards the characters, with an increasing abuse of formulas 
and situations recurring according to a symmetrical plan which 
finds no justification except in the bad taste of the public. The 
“‘poetical milch cow” —as Torrefranca felt moved to dub the libret- 
tist of Puccini’s operas—gives milk when the farmer milks her; 
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and the farmer has taken care to feed her so that she gives the kind 
of milk he wants. Waiving metaphor, it sufficed that the 
librettist should have as points of departure, as the hinges of his 
work, certain theatrical situations which experience had shown 
to be sure of effect on the multitude; proceeding from these points, 
arranged like the angles of a polygonal line, he only had to fill up 
the empty spaces between—and behold the “‘book”’ ready to hand! 
Any subject would serve. The cardinal points were arias or duets, 
lyrical effusions or pathetic contrasts; the material for the clothing 
of the skeleton consisted of so-called “local color,’”’ secured either 
by the introduction of picturesque personages of secondary impor- 
tance, or by ensemble-scenes generally inserted at the beginning 
or the end of the acts—when the librettist did not content himself 
with merely inserting them in the stage-directions, or trusting to 
the imagination of the scene-painter or the costumer. However, 
in all the librettos of Illica a plan is more or less in evidence (a 
feature imitated, of course, with less skill by the minor librettists). 
The trade of writing opera-books becomes, in fact, the occupation 
of poétes manqués, or, in the better class, of minor poets; and so, 
even if a true dramatic poet should hit upon the idea of writing an 
opera-libretto, he would shrink from it on account of the certainty 
of being sacrificed to the notions, or rather the prejudices and 
limitations, of the composer. 

We have now come down to the new school. All at once, in 
the very first years, a certain change in the atmosphere is notice- 
able; new and original works come to light; musical culture, till 
then a myth not only among the masses but also among the priests 
of the very temple of Art, crosses the threshold of the libraries and 
archives and begins to diffuse itself among the public; and, in con- 
sequence, the latter grows more exacting. Everywhere one hears 
a phrase that might be called the slogan of the new era: Let us 
elevate ourselves. Let us elevate Art to a level of ideality that 
verismo has seemingly banished; let us abandon chronicled facts 
and subjects of crude realism to expand in an atmosphere more pure 
and spiritual. Poetry!—we must infuse an element of poetry 
into the librettos; we must poetize our subjects, that we may escape 
suffocation by the commonplaces of life. Besides, keeping pace 
with the rise of general culture, we must employ more elevated 
forms of speech, expressions that the public does not meet with in 
the columns of the newspapers or (still worse) in the conversation 
of their daily environment. (Needless to say, these two things 
—poetic fancy and the less usual forms of language—are in no 
way related one to the other, much less interdependent; but they 
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are associated in the minds of a certain extensive public which, 
unhappily, still makes or breaks the popularity of operas in Italy.) 
Hence it comes that, partly to satisfy the demands of the “mar- 
ket” (it were useless to deny that there is in Italy a certain market 
for operas whose influence is apparent even at this date—an 
influence from which really forceful and original musicians alone 
can escape), and partly by reason of a need genuinely felt for 
improving the quality of their own librettos, Italian opera-writers 
are beginning to manifest an interest in the theatrical works of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, who of late years has won his most brilliant 
successes. These writers do not ask whether D’Annunzio’s dramas 
respond more or less to the exigencies of lyric opera—nor even 
whether they accord with their own capacity and their individual 
temperament; they only know that they are on a far higher level 
than the librettos of Illica, Zangarini, and id genus omne (a fact 
requiring no demonstration), and that the public is going through 
a period of acute D’Annunzianism. And this, as we shall endeavor 
to explain in the sequel, is a return to domination by the poet; 
the musician thinks he has found, in the poet’s collaboration, a 
force that will elevate him to loftier regions; he feels no need for 
penetrating into the inwardness of the proposed work, being 
content to find it different from what has hitherto been offered 
him—at least outwardly different—and accepts it without mental 
reservations. The poet, on his part, attracted by the idea of 
collaborating with one who is considered the finest flower of our 
national genius, and by the hope—why not?—of obtaining a mate- 
rial compensation greater than that gained through the dramas 
in and by themselves, decides to allow one of his dramas, La Figlia 
di Jorio, to be adapted as a libretto, entrusting the musical setting 
to Franchetti, to the end that the latter may conduct him, in his 
second incarnation, to new triumphs. Later we shall note the 
fate of this opera, despite its merits; and shall then pass in rapid 
review the other operas that Italian musicians have written to 
D’Annunzian librettos.!_ Meanwhile we shall pause for a moment 
to consider, in their totality, the dramas of the poet who wrote the 
Laudi, and to see if, and in what measure, they possess the qualities 
requisite for the making of good opera-books. 

The first difficulty presenting itself to the adapter of D’An- 
nunzio’s tragedies results from the superabundance of ornamenta- 

1Two non-Italian musicians have chosen D’Annunzio as a collaborator for the 
stage, Debussy and Raoul Pugno. But Le Martyre de St.-Sébastien is not a true, genuine 
opera, and therefore eludes analysis from a dramatico-theatrical point of view; and 


La Citta Morta by the pianist-composer Pugno was left unfinished by him (the third act 
is by Nadia Boulanger), and has never, we believe, been produced. 
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tion, which assumes the form of an overplus of words absolutely 
repellant to the inspiration of musical emotion. Such emotion is 
born of feeling; and the dramatic works of D’Annunzio are inter- 
sected by numerous zones of frigid erudition and arid virtuosity. 
All these verbal flourishes, which may impress the hearer by a 
certain superficial musical quality and the brightness and variety 
of their coloration, must first of all be lopped off without fear or 
favor. Thus the tragedies will be thoroughly stripped of their 
luxuriant verbiage, useless for the purposes of the musical drama, 
at least. There then remain the characters in their simplest 
expression; we have the drama in the stark nudity of its contrasting 
elements. But then one perceives how greatly the personages 
have lost in attractiveness, how sadly their framework and the 
total effect have shrunken, so vividly are they expressed at times 
by the atmospheric environment, living in the light reflected from 
it, as it were, an abounding life of their own. D’Annunzio is a 
master in the art of inducing, in the spectator, the illusion of seeing 
a personage in strong relief and likewise with a decided tendency 
to self-sufficiency, where there is nothing but subtle play of lights 
whereby is created, as in certain spectacular pieces, a figure incor- 
poreal, a wraith without substance. And as he loves to reconstruct 
historical (or quasi-historical) environments by dint of diligent 
and keen research, similarly he loves to invent personages who are, 
so to speak, symbolical of such environments; bereft of the en- 
chantment of atmosphere, these personages become evanescent 
and incomprehensible. 

This does not happen obviously in all cases; in some the 
personage dominates (in Fedra, for example), but then another 
difficulty supervenes—when he realizes his ends by means of 
lengthy self-revelations and self-analyses wherein music takes no 
pleasure in collaborating. This complacency, common to all 
D’Annunzio’s characters, in minute self-description, in copious re- 
vealment of the results of their introspection, interferes with and 
annuls the power of music, which, with a single beat, can illumine 
the very depths of a soul, and bring us into intimate psychological 
contact with what is behind the veil. Where words and verbal 
images perform a work of anaiysis, resolving the psychology of a 
character into its essential elements, music acts synthetically, 
gathering them up in a single glance, expressing them in their 
totality. The music-drama should be, above all, action; it should 
show the motives underlying the impulses of the characters taking 
part in the action, and define their mutual attitudes, following 
their movements and seeking to condense in fewest words the 
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revelation of the emotional motives inspiring them. It is for 
music to sound the depths of their emotional activities, to expose 
their evolution and changing course with the utmost possible com- 
pleteness and rapidity—music being, as Wagner expressed it, the 
immediate projection of the essence of things. 

The reason for this is to be sought first of all in the fact that 
D’Annunzio has always and preéminently been a lyricist, both in 
his prose dramas and in his novels. What is the meaning of this 
continual halting of the characters in the action for self-analysis, 
if not that he feels a necessity to set forth in imagery the overflow 
of his lyric fancy?—a necessity at times so irresistible that he is 
constrained, not merely to embroider the discourse of the protag- 
onists of the drama with lyrical fragments, but to create—and 
there are examples in all his works—purely lyrical (i.e., dramati- 
cally non-existent) personages, who do nothing but sing, in the 
broadest sense, that is, insinuate themselves with lyrical effusions 
(recall the servingmaids of Francesca, who are the embodiment of 
a veritable lyrical personage). And it was, perhaps, from this 
diffuse lyricism which he emphasizes on nearly every page, that 
the illusion originated that D’Annunzio’s dramas were peculiarly 
adapted for music. ‘“‘Musicality”’ is not “musicability”’; the dis- 
tinction is so obvious that we shall not waste time in explaining 
it. Only dwell for a moment on the musical value—slight, or non- 
existent—of the librettos by a Romani or a Piave, which none the 
less possess unquestionable melodramatic quality, even if they are 
not (as has been affirmed) true models of romantic drama. 


* * 
* 


The first composer, in order of time, who was favored by 
linking his name with that of D’Annunzio, was Alberto Franchetti; 
but, in truth, no worse association could have been made. Fran- 
chetti’s opera was given at La Scala in Milan on March 26, 1906, 
and since that day no one has ever heard it spoken of; its unsuccess 
was such as to deprive its authors of every thought or desire for 
its resurrection. And we mention it merely as a chronological 
occurrence! Franchetti was assuredly no novice when he under- 
took to set La Figlia di Jorio to music; almost fifty, he could reckon 
among his assets as a composer a goodly series of operas, whereof 
three—Israel, Cristoforo Colombo, and Germania—though with 
some opposition, had succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
public to the name of this musician. In those days Franchetti 
passed for a Wagnerite, not so much because he attached himself 
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faithfully to the canons of Wagnerian drama, as because of a certain 
complexity of part-leading which sufficed, without further proof, 
to “place” a musician among the following of the German master; 
indeed, something similar was experienced by the Verdi of Otello, 
and yet more by him of Falstaff, which is one of the most Italian of 
operas ever written, both in spirit and form. Moreover, Fran- 
chetti had studied for some years under Rheinberger at Munich! 
and Draeseke at Dresden, so one can readily understand, not only 
the origin of the popular opinion, but also why he was able to dis- 
play a certain skill in polyphonic writing outdistancing that of his 
contemporaries. Doubtless Franchetti was inspired by a loftier 
ambition than his Italian competitors in opera-writing, and strove 
after further elevation in the choice of his subjects and in the 
refinement and variety of the means of expression; in a word, he 
sought to impart a higher significance to the orchestral comment, 
and to produce pages of choral writing that should possess some 
interest in themselves, as specimens of classic polyphony. 

But his intentions were frustrated by a decided temper- 
amental aridity of imagination; neither in disposition nor in culture 
was Franchetti a finished musician. He had learned to handle 
with discreet facility the instrumentalities of the art, but musical 
ideas were not born of this intimacy; for him emotions were not 
translated into themes, harmonies, expressive sounds. Whatever 
he produced was labored, sapless, lifeless; or there were banal and 
noisy motives heard many a time before, which proclaimed their 
impersonality even under the disguise of divers heterogeneous 
ornaments. Even the best of his operas suffer from this pov- 
erty of inspiration, like Cristoforo Colombo, though here appre- 
ciation should not be withheld from certain pages which, for the 
time when they were written, exhibit conscientious and solid work- 
manship; as they also suffer from the aforesaid heterogeneous 
juxtaposition of culture and complication with the popular and 
banal. 

When he took up La Figlia di Jorio, Franchetti indubitably 
proposed to himself a closer approach to the simplicity of Italian 
opera, staying his hand when it led him into pure symphonic 
writing. Hence we find that the lack of strong inspiration makes 
itself so sensibly felt as to preclude well-nigh in toto every possi- 
bility of expressing the drama. The D’Annunzian personages 
have not been endowed with any musical characterization what- 
ever, they are not interpreted by the music, not a trace of their 
psychology is revealed to us throughout the entire score, which 

1He studied there with M. E. Sachs.—Ed. 
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latter, besides—for the reason noted above—offers nothing of 
interest from a strictly musical point of view. When he decided 
to return to the set forms of the Italian melodrama, Franchetti did 
not take into account the vast powers of expression that filled the 
melodic phrases which had given birth to these forms; his own 
phrases, wavering between two types—those of Mascagni and 
Puccini—sustained the words without adding anything to them; 
instead, they destroyed the melody of D’Annunzio’s verses, which 
should (if nothing more) have guided his conception of the vocal 
strains. (Instances where the verses are forced into the most 
absurd contractions or protractions might be cited by the hundred 
—the whole score is full of them.) 

In the D’Annunzian tragedy there are two nuclei which do 
not coalesce completely—the one that is born of the picturesque- 
ness of things and, even more, of the very spirit of things; the other 
being the stark impulse of contrasting souls, that is, the drama of 
passion. The poet likes to regard his work, first and foremost, as 
a revelation of the instincts, of the customs, of the modes of thought 
peculiar to his folk of the Abruzzi, and it is through this symbol- 
ization that he attains his end; but the drama betwixt father and 
son is left vague and illogical; the crisis ending the second act, 
where the son resorts to parricide for love of the woman vagrant, 
does not grip one so much by the human elements which provoke 
it as by the atmosphere of superstition and mystery surrounding it. 
The musician still more sharply distinguishes these two elements, 
the dramatic and the atmospheric, without ever reaching on either 
side the efficiency of the poet. 

One scene unmistakably requiring strong dramatic expression 
is that in which Mila di Codra—the Daughter of Jorio, the woman 
vagrant, “‘the shameless one who flaunts her signals in the faces of 
all men’’—bursts into Candia’s house at the precise moment when 
the peaceful and pious ceremony of the presentation of gifts to the 
newly wedded pair is taking place. The musician does, in fact, 
break off the chorus of the kinsfolk with a tremolo in the strings 
of continually increasing intensity, under cover of which one 
hears the resonant, energetic theme (perhaps the sole spirt of 
dramatic quality in the entire score) which rang out at the outset 
of the opera. One hears the confused cries of the reapers in 
similar dynamic progression until the appearance of the woman on 
the fortissimo of the above theme. And then all the impetus, all 
the agitation that ought to find here, in the words of the panting, 
terror-stricken woman, their natural culmination, ebb away. The 
entreaties of Mila, set forth by the text in accents of appealing 
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intensity, are spread out in a stereotyped melodic line, losing all 
rhythmic emotionality, and swelling rhetorically without arousing 
the slightest emotional reaction. Mark how inert, how artificial, 
are these first measures; what is the sense of this syncopated ac- 
companiment when not only the voice neither stresses nor sobs, but 
the accompaniment itself, in the second half of the measure, settles 
comfortably on the third strong beat, while the imitation contrib- 
utes to smother all anxiety, all agitation? Nor does the impres- 
sion change in what follows; the voice rises higher and higher, 
following an outworn formula of progression, but the dramatic 
emotion does not increase, it rather diminishes; as if the composer 
felt that he had already attained to the highest level of tension, 
and hastened to unbend the bow in the second part of the woman’s 
entreaty, at the words “Aiuto per Santo Giovanni, per Maria dei 
Sette Dolori.” 

Another among the various situations of strong passional con- 
trast in D’Annunzio’s poem is the one in which, near the end of the 
second act, father and son confront each other as rivals and 
enemies. ‘The woman in dispute being present at the altercation, 
we are treated (et pour cause) to a terzet which might be held up 
as a model of—the comic in music. The orchestra develops piano a 
theme remotely reminiscent of Strauss, with the never-failing 
imitationlets—a theme that might be elegiac, after a fashion, but 
certainly not dramatic. Along with this theme sing the three; 
Aligi and Mila almost altogether in unison, with a lyric intonation 
that makes one smile at a moment of such acute spiritual tension, 
and naturally quite heedless of the words they are uttering and the 
various sentiments they are expressing—(Aligi imploring, accord- 
ing to habit, with those mystic and somnambulistic features which 
turn him into an exquisite lyrical symbol, but not a man of flesh 
and blood; Mila offering herself to Lazzaro as a holocaust: two 
emotional attitudes which are sharply distinguished and which 
the poet carefully contrasted, giving Aligi a canzonetta in seven- 
syllable lines, while the woman has feverish nine-syllable lines 
poignantly accented; Lazzaro di Roio baritonizing in the style of 
a Verdi terzetto, without success in characterizing, his song being 
fettered to the undulating progression of the orchestra). 

As noted previously, there was another element to be brought 
into play in La Figlia di Jorio—the picturesque element suggestive 
of a pastoral environment teeming with poetic colors; but it was 
treated by Franchetti in an equally pale and conventional manner. 
Here was an opportunity to exploit the rich mine of Abruzzian 
folk-lore, which, of a surety, is not one of the least interesting 
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among the regions of Italy! He contented himself with entrusting 
here and there, to the “accredited” instruments (oboe, corno 
inglese, clarone, etc.), some pastorales in 6-8 time—like the one 
that suddenly emerges in the first prelude to the opera—which 
bear a similar relation to the poesy of the Abruzzian atmosphere 
as do certain oleographs of romantic countrysides to the canvasses 
of Michetti (to cite the name of the painter who most exquisitely 
interpreted that poesy); and here, too, he fell far below the level 
of the poem, which in certain points is truly admirable in its 
emotional depiction of scenes that D’Annunzio had viewed in the 
flesh and poetically transmuted by his fervent imagination. 


* * 
& 


The first musical essay with La Nave was offered us by 
Ildebrando Pizzetti, contemporaneously with the birth of this 
D’Annunzian tragedy, i.e., in 1905. Before the work had been 
produced, Pizzetti read an excerpt from the Prologue, the pro- 
cessional chorus, and composed the music for these verses. He 
sent the poet the manuscript (so one of his critics tells us) with a 
letter; the poet did not reply. A second letter: no answer from 
the poet. Finally, to a third and somewhat more aggressive 
letter, D’Annunzio responded, expressing his satisfaction with the 
music, which he had had read to him, and proposing to Pizzetti 
that he should compose the other numbers and the dances necessary 
for the representation. Naturally, the unknown musician of 
twenty-five accepted the offer, and thus made his bow to the public 
under the auspices of the illustrious poet. (As a matter of curi- 
osity we record the following anecdote: D’Annunzio gave Pizzetti 
a copy of the tragedy with the inscription “To Ildebrando 
Pizzetti of Parma this Ship which bears on its poop his nascent 
glory.” A kindly fate willed that Pizzetti’s glory did not depend 
alone on the fortunes of said Ship; otherwise it would now sleep, 
together with the latter, in the depths of the ocean!) 

We shall not dwell at length upon this music; in the first place, 
we have to do merely with musica di scena, and not a real opera 
(and more especially with several choruses and one dance); and for 
this reason are excluded therefrom all the dramatic elements that 
form the skeleton of the tragedy. In the second place, the reader 
can find extended observations on this music in my article on 
Pizzetti, published in this review in January, 1923, page 103. 
Here we shall only remark that the musician, after acquainting 
himself with the entire tragedy, and after hearing it recited a 
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number of times, carefully refrained from setting it all to music, 
as he may possibly have thought for a moment of doing; he was 
already too well instructed concerning the requirements of musical 
drama to cherish any illusions with regard to the prospects of an 
opera founded on La Nave, for reasons which we shall now bring 
forward. 

Scipio Sighele, a psychologist who devoted a large share of 
his activities as a scientist to esthetic phenomena, wrote apropos 
of the Prologue to La Nave: “Seldom have the dynamics of a 
popular political movement been better comprehended and more 
happily described; seldom do we find a more subtle analysis of the 
slow evolution of a multitude which, beginning with the stadium 
of simply curious collectivity, fuses and hardens into a concordant 
and organic whole.” And straightway he christens La Nave “the 
tragedy of the crowd.” To us it seems that Sighele was the 
victim of a strange illusion when he applied the term “dynamic” 
to the crowd that encumbers the stage in the D’Annunzian 
tragedy, and that Pizzetti estimated it more truly in lending it 
lyric and static expression in his choruses. Indeed, on attentively 
considering the function of the chorus in the dramatic poem, it is 
impossible not to perceive its extraordinary fixity and inertia 
beneath a deluge of words and vociferations which at times appear 
to give an impression of activated life. But in La Nave the poet 
appears to be so enslaved by the word, and so to idolize it, that the 
work is a veritable prodigy of vocabulary; in it the author con- 
denses long studies of marine nomenclature and has made a vast 
display of erudition bordering on the miraculous. But what this 
crowd really wants, one does not exactly know; it emits loud cries, 
now of hate and now of prayer, it sings Christian verselets and 
intones pagan hymns—but it does not move; it continually echoes 
the words of the protagonists, but it does not help us to under- 
stand the motives of the drama, and still less does it take part in 
the action; it resembles a gaudy and dazzling scenario, and some- 
times is like an animated stage-direction (as Gargiulo acutely 
observed); but it is never a dramatic entity in itself. And occa- 
sionally its presence is not merely an indiscretion, but becomes 
burdensome and unwelcome. 

The tragedy aims at the glorification of maritime Italy in the 
first centuries of our era; the sce.e is laid, as we know, on an island 
in the Venetian estuary; the sea is invoked and described, or at 
least alluded to, on almost every page. A story of political fac- 
tions is intertwined with a tale of luxurious passion revolving 
around an Ubermensch in skirts, Basiliola, who finishes by 
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dominating the whole situation and proclaiming her victory over 
the two heroes (“‘heroes” after a manner of speaking). The winged 
words celebrating the feats of the fatherland on the ocean are 
mingled with expressions of the crudest and lowest sensuality; 
one fails to understand, withal, whether the poet intended to 
signalize the puissance of a nation crowned with glory, or to 
advertise its decadence, its corruption, its unhonored twilight. 
The thread of the action is none too clearly indicated; episode 
follows on episode without manifest logic—unless it be logic to 
amaze the spectator more and more, making him pass from one 
ocular impression to another without leaving him time to think. 
The four blind young Faledri crouching at the feet of the victor’s 
throne; the stratagem of bearing the cadaver of the bishop along 
before the crowd (who think him still alive) to designate his 
successor; the voluptuous dance; the banquet of the heretical 
bishop, and the wordy war of the two semi-choruses in alternate 
praises of Dione and Maria; the fratricidal duel for possession of 
the beautiful woman; the dark pit in which the prisoners call for 
Basiliola’s death, defying the arrows launched by her hands; 
finally, the flaming pyre upon which the terrible woman throws 
herself ;—all these are scenes not lacking in color or suggestiveness, 
and yet the personages seem more like actors projected on a screen, 
or mimes in a grand choreographic performance, than like human 
beings endowed with life by the imagination of an artist. 

Was it the ensemble scenes, the brilliant and pompous finali, 
that awakened in Italo Montemezzi, and before him in Tito 
Ricordi, the adapter of the tragedy as an opera-libretto, the belief 
that they had got hold of a good subject for an opera? It may be 
so; and thereupon we ask ourselves whether Montemezzi was the 
fittest musician to illustrate these scenes musically, to build up 
these finali symphonically and chorally. The actual issue of the 
opera confirmed the opinion we had held even before we knew the 
work, by virtue of our acquaintance with the composer’s earlier 
operas. 

Italo Montemezzi made his first appearance in the operatic 
arena with Giovanni Gallurese (Turin, 1905), an opera not wanting 
in dramatic quality; it had good success, and the. rosiest hopes 
were entertained for the young composer’s future. L’ Amore dei 
tre Re—produced in 1913—did not wholly bear out these hopes; 
Montemezzi had fallen off in dash and dramatic energy, with no 
compensating gain in profundity and originality. True, in 
L’Amore dei tre Re there stand out certain impressionable and 
impassioned pages “in minor,” langourous or melancholy, which 
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lent themselves to the outré chromaticism of the composer, of a 
composite style having closest affinity to the Wagnerian; we still 
distinctly recall the matutinal farewell of Flora to Avito after a 
clandestine night of love; the beginning of the last act, when 
Flora is laid out on her bier and the vassals come to view her, 
where—excepting an elegiac chorus too reminiscent of Moussorg- 
sky—the musician finds true and adequate expression for the 
situation. On the other hand, in the dramatic pages—e.g., in the 
exaggerated contrast between the blind old man and his fair and 
faithless spouse—Montemezzi vainly sought after pathetic fervor; 
he remained not only cold, but well-nigh hard and unyielding; 
in his mode of expression there was something dry and forced; 
neither the melody nor the harmony dilated to create in their 
environment a vibrant atmosphere that should irresistibly infect 
the hearer. An impression is produced that Montemezzi was 
insensible to the fascination of tone ‘“‘as tone,” and therefore 
incapable of creating beautiful musical forms, that sumptuously 
sonorous architecture which commands admiration without in the 
slightest hastening the heartbeats. This last-named quality— 
which may occasionally serve to cloak a paucity of feeling—is for 
us the one which, if magisterially developed, might have kept La 
Nave above water, supposing it to have been set to music in its 
entirety. Not possessing it, or possessing not enough of it, 
Montemezzi should have instinctively rejected the book that was 
offered him. Instead, he could not say No! to his publisher, and 
discounted his weak points, losing much valuable time over a 
work almost unanimously condemned at its first hearing. The 
coincidence of the premiére with the day in which the armistice 
with Austria was concluded, the day on which the war practically 
came to an end in our country (just imagine the mood of every- 
body on that never to be forgotten evening of November the 3d, 
1918, after some three and a half years of anxiety and strife!), was 
certainly unfavorable for the opera, whose mannered patriotism 
seemed all the more artificial by contrast with the spontaneous 
and irrepressible feeling wherewith every heart was bursting. But 
a second judgment, equally negative in its totality, was pronounced 
in 1922 on the revival of the opera at Verona, the natal city of 
the composer. 

A musician who would measure up, at least outwardly, to 
certain scenes in La Nave must above all be a symphonist wielding 
a broad and sweeping brush, a painter of frescoes who can lay on 
his colors without stint. Montemezzi’s palette is but poorly 
provided with colors, among which gray, or some other tint that 
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does not “light up,” predominates—a dull, pasty tint lacking 
relief; an orchestra that might be called Wagnerian in a sense by 
reason of its constitution, but of course without the vast poly- 
phonic resources of Wagner. There is such an abuse of “pedals” 
(organ-points), especially high ones, as finally to arouse an intol- 
erable distaste; and the mass of strings is always too dense and 
compact, contributing thereby to rob the orchestral comment of 
brilliancy and elasticity. When we add that Montemezzi’s music 
does not shine by an excessive variety of rhythmical formulas, or 
by an extraordinary wealth of harmony and modulation, it will 
be evident why the great mass-scenes in La Nave were not set, by 
the music, in the light needed to do them justice, if only super- 
ficially. 

As for the characters of the tragedy, how could they be 
realistically portrayed by a musician who was not likewise pos- 
sessed of a capacity to feel their life in himself and to penetrate 
their psychology—to re-create them, as it were, ex novo; one who 
contented himself with expressing them by music accompanying 
their verbal sequence, with appreciating them only at the value of 
their frequent rhetorical perorations? Montemezzi was fairly 
bewildered by the luxuriant fioriture of the D’Annunzian vocab- 
ulary; he did not possess the courage to penetrate through these 
into the hearts of the characters presented. (But then, had he 
done so, we fancy that he would quickly have withdrawn from 
the undertaking, recognizing the empty sentimentality hidden 
beneath all those verbal corruscations.) And he attempted to 
interpret the insistent gesticulations of all these magniloquent 
fantasms by equivalent musical gestures; hence the vocal writing 
is strained, confined to the high registers of the human voice, 
continuously and vociferously emphatic, every emotion being 
entrusted to the mechanical effect of shouting, or sobbing, or 
strident laughter. And even this effect ends in self-immolation, 
by reason of its frequency; Basiliola herself, after the first act, 
no longer succeeds in moving us by her vocal paroxysms, now that 
we are accustomed to see her in this stereotyped attitude of hers 
as a menad. And the same might be said of the chorus, which 
has no expression of its own, as a chorus, but simply gesticulates 
like all the other characters; as polyphonic writing was designedly 
excluded—this Montemezzi himself declared in an interview—the 
composer relied on the efficacy of solo vociferation or vocal unison. 
He did not consider that the dynamic potentialities of the mass 
can attain true elevation of expression only when prepared and 
elaborated according to certain principles in the distribution of 
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the parts, and architectonic levels in the construction, such as all 
ancient and modern opera composers—down to Verdi, Mussorg- 
sky, and Pizzetti—have carefully borne in mind; that is, each 
put these principles into practice according to the réle which he 
assigned to the chorus—whether for a background or for a dash 
of color, for lyrical commentary or active dramatic impersonation. 

Aided by his personal romantico-idyllic temperament, Mon- 
temezzi successfully emerges in pages where heroism—or pseudo- 
heroism—is absent; he then finds impassioned accents, as in the 
Prologue, or the scene between Orso Faledro and his blinded sons. 
But such pages are few and of slight significance in the tragedy, 
which is a continuous blowing of trumpets and an endless pro- 
cessioning of folk possessed of the demon of oratory; and the com- 
poser, ill-advised in grappling with the onerous task, found himself 
at every step confronted by a phosphorescent, but inert, material, 
which he was unable to imbue with a life either real and soulful or 
factitious and adventitious. 

If we are not incorrectly informed, he has now (summer of 
1923) under advisement a Paolo e-Francesca, and we should not be 
surprised but, rather, rejoiced if he succeeded in restoring his 
reputation with this idyl of Bernardin de St.-Pierre’s, in so many 
respects consonant with what we believe to be the temperamental 
base of Montemezzi’s artistry. 


* * 
* 


D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini is as superior to La Nave 
as the opera by Riccardo Zandonai (the subject of which is the 
tragedy of the brother- and sister-in-law) is superior to the opera 
by Montemezzi reviewed above. After all, the superiority of the 
first-named tragic poem over the other is more one of quantity 
than of quality; we mean that in the Francesca the heterogeneous 
elements whereof the poet constructs his dramas are more evenly 
balanced and, without blending or interlocking as they succeed 
one another, consort in satisfactory harmony. The patient and 
detailed reconstruction of the historical environment of the courts 
of the Polentani and Malatesta, and the humanly poetical drama 
of Francesca and her brother-in-law Paolo, do not flow from an 
identical fountainhead of fancy, and therefore are not homologous 
in expression, neither do they interfere with each other; on the 
other hand, we feel in them at least a living conflict of passion, 
suggested if not realized, whereas, in La Nave, one never even 
crosses the threshold of the poet’s intuition. 
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Now, proceeding a little further in our consideration of this 
conflict, we suddenly realize that the drama in Francesca, too, is 
extremely flimsy, and its coherency loose and superficial; D’An- 
nunzio once more remains a mere spectator of the creatures of his 
fancy without penetrating into their emotional domain. The 
persons in the tragedy yield themselves up far too readily to song, 
and often to fascinating word-play as well; they do not condense 
in words the emotion of their hearts, but distend it, dilute it—if 
one may say so, refrigerate it in their phrases and strophes. Hence, 
all this work of D’Annunzio’s is rich in lyrical effusion, which in 
some cases attains (as should be stated) the purity of form and the 
creative suggestiveness of the finest among the Laudi (which are 
contemporaneous with Francesca). The structural basis of the 
tragedy is not found in the contrast of characters, but in the 
strophes of the songs, in the distribution of the colors; one cannot 
recall a single one of those eternal words—like those with which 
Dante indelibly recorded the episode of Francesca in the Inferno 
—that, struck out by some dramatic clash, reveal a soul-truth 
and, withal, a living human character. 

A proof of this predominant “lyricism” in the tragedy is its 
frequent condensation and polarization into set strophes; the dis- 
continuity in its progress, leaving everything at a standstill, 
without any dramatic rhythm urging on its development and 
pressing forward to the catastrophe. At the end of an act we 
remember the picture better than the persons, the atmosphere 
rather than the sentiments, because it was precisely through the 
picture and through the atmosphere that the poet came upon the 
right accents, the happy strokes of his brush, whereas he witnessed 
the drama rather than felt it. In the tragedy there are two figures 
that stand out in sufficient dramatic relief, the one being Gian- 
ciotto, the hapless husband of Francesca, the other his young 
brother Malatestino; the poet lent them an aspect of somewhat 
excessive ferocity, condensing in their persons with manifest 
artifice the most brutal traits of the age of hatred and treachery; 
but at the same time he succeeded in giving them a certain dra- 
matic consistency, and in making them converse in keeping with 
their characters. These are clearly disclosed from their first 
appearance in the second act of the tragedy, and maintain their 
rude and ferocious mien to the end; the closing scene in the first 
part of the last act is perhaps, from a dramatic standpoint, the 
most effective of all. 

Riccardo Zandonai went about the setting of Francesca da 
Rimini very conscientiously and after thorough preparation; 
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despite his youth (the premiére of the opera took place at the 
Teatro Regio in Turin on February 19, 1914, and Zandonai was 
born in 1883), the musician had already given proofs of talent, 
more especially with his opera Conchita (1911), which, notwith- 
standing a certain lack of balance due to inexperience, is still de- 
serving of most attentive consideration. 

The notable success won by the D’Annunzian opera has been 
confirmed at many successive repetitions in various countries; and 
it really cannot be denied that, taken as a whole, it deserves its 
success and proves its author to be possessed of native musical 
talent, inspiration of a lucid and distinguished type, and a con- 
spicuous mastery of the art that is revealed especially in the 
orchestral score. But here our primary purpose is to point out 
the dramatic qualities of the operas passed in review, of their 
greater or less exploitation of such dramatic elements as are present 
in the tragic poems of D’Annunzio; and it is under this aspect that 
we shall express our opinion of Zandonai’s opera. 

In this opera, too, the chief deficiencies are to be sought in the 
expression of the drama. (It is no fault of ours that the history of 
opera in Italy since Verdi down to Alfano and Pizzetti, with the 
exception of a few pages by Mascagni, does not shine by virtue of 
any genuine dramaturgico-musical temperament; there are nu- 
merous—and some admirable—lyricists of the stage, but not one 
capable of laying out the drama after an original plan in its organic, 
pregnant essentiality, and, having so planned it, of persevering in 
the way thus ineluctably marked out, without deviation or break.) 
Like the rest, Zandonai was led astray by the “canto” that 
meanders throughout this tragedy; his potential dramatic sense— 
not free and forceful, but still not inexistent, as demonstrated by 
Conchita—was overborne by the flow of lyricism that certainly 
predominates in him, and was liberated only in situations where 
the librettist came to its aid with unequivocal suggestions, at the 
same time banishing every intimation of “‘canto.” But wherever 
the poet had barely indicated the passional contrast without caring 
to develop it, wherever the character surrendered himself to a 
more than lyrical, a positively songful, effusion, the musician was 
unable to assume control, unable to infuse the blood of fervid life, 
unable to create that expression which alone would have given 
meaning and real life to the scene. One of the weakest points of 
the opera in this respect is precisely the one which, in a dramatic 
conception, should have been the strongest, the one in which the 
words ought to have reached their greatest musical impressiveness; 
I mean the scene when the “galley-book” is read (finale of Act III). 
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For this situation the musician confined himself to recalling the 
broad and rather pompous theme accompanying Paolo’s appear- 
ance in the house of the Polentani (finale of Act I), and to adding 
(as a commentary on the kiss) an echo of distant voices singing 
“Primavera.” Now, this theme was suited, when it appeared for 
the first time, to crown with adequate grandiosity all the refined 
details of construction that are found in the chorus of Francesca’s 
servingmaids, to blend and unite most opportunely the poly- 
chromy of all these young maidens’ callow voices; but it was 
absolutely impotent to interpret, to reveal, all the passionate, 
dramatic intensity that is bound up in that guilty kiss. More- 
over, at this juncture the peroration of the orchestra seems like a 
finishing amplification, thus tending to halt the action; whereas 
the episode of the kiss, however important, constitutes only one 
phase of the drama of two loving souls, and consequently is des- 
tined to be surpassed and overwhelmed by the emotional deluge. 
Halting the action at such a point is equivalent to introducing one 
of those breathing-places which lyric musicians require on account 
of the strophic construction of their works, but which the true 
dramaturge carefully avoids because he knows how harmfully they 
interrupt the continuity of his intuitional complex. 

Something similar is also met with in the second act, when 
Paolo reminds Francesca, who is already bewildered by over- 
powering emotion, of their first meeting; at the words “Ma sol 
vidi una rosa...” the previously mentioned theme reappears in 
the orchestra, the musical commentary being again, as the first 
time, like a gentle, ethereal waft of springtide; but here the par- 
ticipants are certainly no longer in their earlier sentimental mood; 
for the enkindled passion other accents were demanded, a greater 
agitation in the orchestra, a richer and more dramatic coloration. 

You will remember those visions—and many another that 
might be cited—that floated before the musician’s conception on 
the verge of dramatic situations, and yet were but scantily realized; 
in Francesca there is a presentiment of the drama, but not the 
drama. In the scene with the slave Smaragdi, and further on with 
little Biancofiore, we find admirable touches, when the composer 
creates the heavy, fearsome atmosphere of preparation, and in the 
air there lies an indefinable sense of dark foreboding. Here we 
have the preparation, the background; but, when he actually holds 
the dramatic knot in his hand, the musician makes no attempt to 
loose it, to free himself of it by giving it full scope of expression; 
he lets it slip, and once more abandons himself to his lyric 
fancy. 
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On considering the superiority of the first act of Francesca to 
all the rest (with the possible exception of the first half of Act ITT), 
and the charming figure of the younger sister Samaritana, we are 
moved to say that Zandonai reduces passion to tenderness, grief 
to melancholy—that is, to those sentimental elements which may 
form the subject-matter of idyls or elegies, but not of dramatic 
poems “of love and luxury,” as D’Annunzio defines his work (with 
more or less inexactitude born of illusion). Now, the tragedy of 
this brother- and sister-in-law presents one of the most striking 
manifestations of the drama of human passion, either in narrative 
form or as a feat of artistic realism by him who gives it definitive 
expression in the compass of a few verses; and the disproportion 
between the assumption and the realization in this last art-work is 
too pronounced for us to resign ourselves to a transposition of 
esthetic levels equivalent to a lowering of our essential humanity. 

As already observed, there are moments when it seems as if 
the musician had grasped the thread of the drama, and one such we 
find in the scene between Gianciotto and Malatestino, i.e., precisely 
where the poet offered him a dramatic situation adequately 
expressed; as to that—as others have already remarked—the 
violence and brutality of this scene are brought out rather by 
means of rhythms and orchestral colors than by an impressionistic 
musical interpretation of the dialogue between the two brothers. 
In this we find further confirmation of the harmful influence 
exerted by the text upon the musical expression, whereby all the 
textual defects (many as they are) are carried over into the music 
with a consistency hardly admitting of a single exception. For 
i: tance:—A critic of D’Annunzio has already called attention 
to the disproportion between “‘canto”’ and prose in the tragedy, 
to the discord between the tone of certain features of fervid Italian 
lyricism and that of others of a discursive, declamatory character; 
well, this same disproportion is found in the musical speech, and 
in this connection it will suffice to cite nearly all the scene between 
Francesca and Paolo in the first act: directly after the exclamation 
“Paolo!” by Francesca at the appearance of her brother-in-law, 
with an equally emphatic orchestral commentary, the tension 
relaxes and the dialogue proceeds without “high lights” until the 
words ““Donarmi un bell’elmeto voi dovreste ...” which have a 
vague gleam of Falstaffian realism. 

But now it must be said that the entire first act does honor to 
the musician who wrote it, not merely by reason of its ethereal 
elegance of architecture and harmony of tints as in a spring- 
tide landscape, but because of an intuition, in the sentimental 
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situations, that is essentially lyrical on the part of the whole chorus 
of servingmaids, and idyllico-elegiac in the duet of the two sisters, 
The figure of Samaritana is sketched with a light, delicate touch, 
standing out effectively, however, and leaving an _ indelible 
impression; in all her song there is a suave perfume, a tenderness 
bordering on tears, that is far more moving than all the rhetorical 
clamor which passion will afterwards wring from Francesca. And 
another episode that gives evidence of Zandonai’s vein of delicate 
lyrical sensibility is in the canzone a ballo, Act III, wherein are 
likewise revealed the composer’s laudable gifts so frequently 
appreciated in his symphonic writing. 
* * 
* 


Mascagni’s Parisina and Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Fedra still 
remain to be noticed, but on them our observations shall be brief, 
and for reasons differing in each case, as will be shown. 

Apparently, Mascagni’s opera ought to be the object of very 
careful scrutiny on our part, it being the only opera whose poem 
D’Annunzio conceived as a “libretto.” Parisina took shape in 
the poet’s mind—unless we are sadly mistaken—as a poem in- 
tended for musical setting, the music being then written by 
Mascagni. Consequently, it should very plainly exhibit the 
particularities of an hypothetical musico-dramatic esthetic a la 
D’Annunzio. In point of fact, Parisina as a poem is nothing but 
the usual D’Annunzian tragedy; here one finds the same types, 
the familiar situations, of the D’Annunzian plays—sometimes the 
selfsame verbal idiosyncrasies; there is also the habitual entire 
lack of strong dramatic situations, the yielding to the coloristic 
suggestion of the word as a vocable. From beginning to end the 
tragedy teems with lyric episodes and, above all, with useless 
impeditive episodes of a purely decorative sort. The multiplicity 
of choruses, canzoni, prayers, is positively wearisome; with the 
added aggravation, as compared with the other tragedies, that the 
poet (seeking a certain restraint for his flow of words) has still 
further unveiled the dramatic inconsistencies of his characters. 

Mascagni was the last musician that could have been expected 
to fit his music to these lines; with great patience he undertook to 
express each and every word in music, and as his mode of musical 
speech tends continually toward exaggeration and expansion into 
emphatic musical symbolism, it came to pass that the whole 
opera suffers from elephantiasis. Bear in mind that in every 
phrase, almost at every word, there is an outburst of Mascagnian 
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temperament in one of his too familiar cries; recall the well-known 
physiognomy of his melodic invention, and you will readily realize 
the impression of futile and enervating tension that the opera 
produces in its auditors. Add to this the wholly disproportionate 
and unbalanced breadth of the choral numbers, and you will find 
no great difficulty in conjecturing that the opera occupied, at the 
premiére (La Scala, Milan, December 15, 1913), a number of 
hours absolutely unheard-of in the annals of the lyric stage. Even 
after the amputation of an act and, if memory serves, of various 
fragments here and there, the opera seemed no shorter, for its 
inordinate length was implicit in the musical interpretation, that 
is, it consisted in the exaggerated distention of the musical dis- 
course, aggravated by its uniformity and continuous oratorical 
tension. 

It was undoubtedly Mascagni’s intention to make of Parisina 
a tour de force, partly for the revivification of his style, and partly 
that he hoped to win greater consideration on the part of the 
public which was growing more and more exigent as regarded him- 
self, by bestowing greater care on the adornment of his discourse; 
—and what better opportunity could be imagined than this, when 
he found himself associated with a poet possessed of so flowery a 
wealth of locutions? But it was impossible that his attempt 
should succeed, given his native temperament, inclined to subtle- 
ties of arrangement rather than to emotional penetration, and 
given, above all, his deficiencies with respect to a real and intel- 
ligent conception of musical drama. In so far as Parisina contains 
pages proving the musician’s efforts to solve certain stylistic 
problems presented by the text, and in so far as praise is due for 
greater care in orchestration and, in general, with regard to the 
technical elements of expression, this opera may be entered without 
hesitation to the credit of the Italian composer. 

As to Fedra, set to music by Ildebrando Pizzetti, it was dis- 
cussed in our article (already cited) on the musician of Parma 
published in this review (April, 1923). Here, therefore, it will 
suffice to bring forward a few supplementary considerations 
germane to the object of the present study. Pizzetti, too, 
assuredly had to suffer from his poet’s verbosity; he undertook the 
task because, in this D’Annunzian Fedra, he saw the realization 
of his visionary musings on the tragedy of Euripides, and because 
his youthful spirit rejoiced in the thought of collaborating with a 
man like D’Annunzio. But we must repeat that he too was 
handicapped by the verbal deluge (although his libretto abridged 
the original tragedy by about half of the verses), and most 
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by the voluptuous episodes wherewith the poet had adorned his 
work. 

For all that, his concept of dramatic declamation could 
almost always make head against the D’Annunzian verbosity, in 
so far as he was able to constrict and, as it were, throttle down 
the words wherever they did not interpret soul-states, so that the 
development of his musical interpretation did not become exces- 
sively complicated. To be sure, it then may happen that the 
number of syllables compressed into a single beat is excessive, and 
the hammering of the accents grows annoying; but there was no 
other way of solving the problem, and besides, together with the 
accurate adjustment of the melodic rhythm to that of the verse, 
there was generated a discourse both diversified and, up to a 
certain point, natural and characteristic, even where the text is 
most frigid. In a word, Pizzetti “weighed” with nice discrimina- 
tion the importance of each episode in its relation to the entire 
drama, and set each in such relief as would best establish the 
correct perspective; wherefore the opera acquired a structural 
logic and a dramatic consistency which the D’Annunzian tragedy 
did not possess, or possessed in only a few scenes. (Still, it cannot 
be denied that the personality of Pheedra, considered in and by 
itself, was endowed by the poet with a dramatic individuality 
superior to that of many of his other characters, such as Mila di 
Codra, Francesca, Basiliola, etc.) 

In contrast, therefore, to the other musicians mentioned 
above, who were—some more, some less—in subjection to the poet 
and consequently reproduced all his defects while failing to emulate 
his qualities, Pizzetti held the D’Annunzian tragedy firmly in 
hand to the utmost of his ability, throwing into relief such ethical 
features as corresponded to his dramatic as well as ethical concep- 
tion. The tragedy was as alien to the spirit of Euripides (and 
likewise to those who, in the sequel, brought on the stage the char- 
acter of the daughter of Pasiphaé—for example, Seneca and 
Racine) as it was foreign to the spirit of Pizzetti, to say nothing of 
the Pizzetti of to-day. By Euripides, Phedra is represented as 
a victim of Fate, of an occult power superior to human will; she 
never becomes fully conscious of possessing such will. Whereas, 
in D’Annunzio’s stage-play, the heroine is not only well aware of 
her dramatic situation, but also, with keen analysis of her vicis- 
situdes, succeeds in rising superior to them through a vision of 
immortality and in her acceptance of victory through death. The 
victor in D’Annunzio’s tragedy is not Fate, but a human being. 
Pheedra feels that in her woe there is expressed another reality 
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which transcends all human understanding, and that her sin is 
confronted by a law which imposes that reality upon humankind. 
These are the salient traits of D’Annunzio’s heroine, traits which 
make her no longer a figure of the Grecian world, but (if we may 
say so) a Christian character, in so far as it is the negation of 
everything irrational and the assertion of man’s power to with- 
stand victoriously that Destiny which has pursued him since his 
birth. And these were the traits, we are inclined to think, which 
attracted the musician and induced him to set to music a poem 
in so many other respects uncongenial. 


* * 
a 


The reader who has followed us through this rapid review of 
operas may easily draw his own conclusions, parallel with those 
set forth in the first part of this article and confirmed by an exam- 
ination of the products of the collaboration of our illustrious poet 
with various opera-composers. This D’Annunzian experimenta- 
tion has not been favorable to Italian musicians; even when they 
were gifted with eminent talents, as was peculiarly the case with 
Pizzetti and Zandonai, the D’Annunzian libretto has weighed all 
too heavily on the musical realization, and has done it more harm 
than good. Pizzetti alone succeeded in creating an opera dramat- 
ically vital, because, as an artist, he was able to impose his will on 
the material offered him, and to stamp it with his strong personality, 
so that I might call Fedra, as a musical drama, possibly the most 
“anti-D’Annunzian” opera that I know. The other composers, 
at best, were not sensible of the deficiencies of the poems as opera- 
libretti, and were content to follow the text with more or less 
adequacy, but always subserviently. 

An influence more harmful than that of D’Annunzio cannot 
be imagined, when one takes into consideration that the poet’s 
collaboration was like the passive weight of a cope of lead, never 
changing into active and fruitful codperation. The poet remained 
neutral, without troubling himself particularly as to results— 
though it might happen that he sang the praises of the musician’s 
_ with that facile and fickle enthusiasm which is peculiar to 

im. 

The D’Annunzian experiment, being one that did not find its 
raison d’étre in a decisive tendency (orientation), but representing 
in the majority of cases simply and solely a tribute to fashion, has 
been well-nigh barren of successes, and soon came to anend. The 
composers quickly perceived that perseverance in that path meant 
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the weakening a priori of the vitality of their creations; so D’An- 
nunzio was set aside—and with him to-day Benelli, who seems to 
be a kind of proxy for D’Annunzio, at least under certain aspects. 
Franchetti, after La Figlia di Jorio, returned to Forzano (that is, 
to a librettist of the Illica type) for his Notte di Leggenda and, in 
part, for Glauco; Zandonai went back to Rossato, who furnished 
him with the most “librettistic’’ of possible adaptations of the 
Romeo and Juliet of Shakespeare and of Luigi da Porto; Monte- 
mezzi, as we said before, appears to be waiting for a sentimental 
and romantic libretto by Giuseppe Adami which will put him on 
his feet again after all the high-pitched heroics of La Nave; sim- 
ilarly Mascagni and Pizzetti, the latter having had the courage to 
halt midway in a work that he was writing to another D’Annunzian 
libretto (La Fiaccola sotto il Moggio) and to write the poem of his 
new opera. 

Will this experiment serve any good end? For musicians ac- 
customed to meditate on the problems of their art, it is possible— 
in so far as it brings home to them the fact that an opera without 
strong characters and without action cannot be turned into a vital 
stage-piece (with the exception, of course, of musical comedy, in 
which there is substituted, for the dramatic plot, an interesting 
development and a variety of episodes similarly serviceable); and 
that certain librettists in the past, at whom it is now the custom 
to smile disdainfully, fully comprehended their office as collab- 
orators of the composer, and thereby rendered possible the creation 
of some few operas that even to-day, after the lapse of many a 
year, still retain the marvellous freshness of youth. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 














VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 


ALLETS have always been a costly form of entertainment. 
B Two essentials to their success have kept up the high cost 
of dancing: a profusion in ornate stage effects, and the kind 
of beauty which is most effective when profusely unadorned. A 
dancer’s good looks and agility still command a higher reward and 
a louder acclaim from the public, than do the exploits of many a 
conquering hero. Fair Dionysia, in the days of Cicero, is reported 
to have easily earned her two hundred thousand sesterces in a 
season. And by her saltatory triumphs only. What her conquests 
of ardent Roman knights and hoary Roman senators netted her, 
we do not know. When matrimony is not the object, bankruptcy 
often is. 

Yet it was a duly solemnized wedding and its attendant fes- 
tivities, at the court of Henri III of France, which came very near 
causing a national bankruptcy by the staging and dancing of 
what was practically the first example of a modern ballet. The 
modernity dates back to the year 1581. The spectacle was ““Le 
Ballet Comique de la Royne.” The expenses are said to have 
amounted to the equivalent of a million dollars, which then was 
not the paltry sum it is now. The prices for the costumes of the 
ladies ran up to eighty thousand francs apiece. Even to a man of 
family it is not clear what should have made these habiliments so 
precious—unless it was a lavish application of precious stones— 
but perhaps M. Léon Bakst, Mlle. Mistinguette, or Miss Marion 
Davies can explain. Anyway, the pace was set, and nothing that 
the later Russians and French, or lower Californians could do in 
the matter of gorgeousness, has accelerated the pace sufficiently to 
make it impressive in comparison. 

King Henri’s successors tried their best to preserve the tra- 
ditions, with the same regard for the art and the same disregard 
for the privy purse. The armies of Flanders or Spain were counted 
on to make up in plunder what they were short in pay, while 
young Louis danced himself into fame in the part of “Le Roi 
Soleil” and took his share of the spoils to pay for the royal amuse- 
ments that might have led him to exclaim, with equal accuracy: 
“Le ballet, c’est moi.” The fashion spread. Frederick, sur- 
named the Great, hardly knew whence to take the money that was 
needed to equip his troops for the Silesian wars; still, he seemed 
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to find enough Friedrichsthaler wherewith to reconcile a fiery 
Barberina to the chilly climate of Potsdam and Berlin. 


* * 
* 


So much for the “historic” introduction which—I unhesita- 
tingly admit—is always a little trying. Its air of benevolent 
learning is often irritating. It is arrogant, when it would appear 
as the disclosure of hitherto dark and jealously guarded secrets, 
though it be nothing of the sort. With proper apologies, then, 
and professions of utter innocence, I offer these historic pickings 
merely as a convenient ground on which to base the more than 
reasonable assertion that not the lowest ebb in the King’s coffers 
or the state treasury has ever been allowed to interfere with the 
just demands of Terpsichore—that is, not until quite recently. 

The magnitude of this recent exception can be measured more 
fully when the exception is set against a rule maintained unbroken 
through almost three centuries and a half. Nothing, indeed, 
could have shown in a sadder light the complete destitution of 
Central Europe, the plight of Austria in particular, than the fact 
that Vienna, Capital of the Waltz, was unable to advance, borrow, 
or if necessary, steal the few quadrillions of crowns it would have 
cost adequately to produce the new ballet of Dr. Richard Strauss 
—a ballet especially and lovingly designed by him as a tribute to 
dancing Vienna. But the Austrian Government refused to foot 
the bill; moreover, some people with a voice in governmental 
decisions thought that they felt in Dr. Strauss’s pantomimic 
tribute a bite at the Viennese hand which had fed the composer 
when food was not exactly plentiful. However, according to 
latest accounts, all difficulties have been brushed aside, the money 
will be forthcoming; the allegory, or what there is of it, has been 
declared officially as inoffensive. Despite the shadows of poverty 
and starvation, the prospects for a production, too long delayed, 
loom brightly now. Meanwhile our impatience must be content 
with the piano score of “Schlagobers. Heiteres Wiener Ballett 
in zwei Aufziigen von Richard Strauss, Opus 70.” (Adolph Fiirst- 
ner, Berlin.) 

It has become a sport and fashion with critics of various 
colors and convictions to berate poor Dr. Strauss. What talent 
he may have possessed in a distant past, would seem to have run 
out with the sands of time. His bag of orchestral tricks, once 
reputed to be as inexhaustible as it was baffling, has been ripped 
open and emptied by every orchestra conductor who also com- 
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poses. The tricks themselves have been called clumsy by the 
disciples of Debussy, and feeble by the believers in Stravinsky. 
His musical ideas are said to be prevailingly shallow. They 
suggest the Liedertafel and the Stammtisch. The composer’s 
inordinate greed has not scrupled to sell his muse. He is out for 
publicity and money. And so on, in the same vein. 

The composer of Till and the chivalrous Don can snap his 
fingers at our yelping pack; his laurels hang higher than we barkers 
areabletojump. Yet the lofty head, far above the ground, cannot 
prevent the feet which belong to this giant body from suggesting 
a substance closely akin to clay. Being nearest to the ground, 
the feet are the first things perceived by the critical beagles. If 
the critics seem to exaggerate the supposed fragility of these 
pedestals, there is nevertheless a grain of truth in their observa- 
tions. It would be unnecessarily inhuman to express the wish 
that Dr. Strauss, for the sake of his posthumous fame, had gone to 
his Tod und Verklérung some fifteen years ago. But alas, it is to 
be regretted that he did not show the wisdom of Rossini, if he 
could not repeat the evolution of Verdi. 

+ * 
* 


Beginning with “Salome,” and with the possible exception of 
“Der Rosenkavalier,” the later works of Strauss have all been 
more successful before their first performance than after. Curi- 
osity is artificially aroused in anything that Strauss may write. 
Each new opera, symphony, or ballet, is heralded with a blare of 
trumpets. The public is permitted to share in the knowledge of 
the tremendous difficulties connected with the producing of the 
work, the expense involved in the staging, the obstacles to be 
removed until the master’s work can be properly given, even if it 
takes all the genuine Stradivarius fiddles in existence to fit out 
his orchestra, all the Turners and Zuloagas to paint his scenes, all 
the lights of the bar and pulpit to plead away transparent insults 
and open blasphemy in his “‘books,” which pain the pure in heart. 
His latest ballet, as yet unproduced, has been an unqualified 
success. Let us see what there is to it. 

a * 
* 


The story is extremely simple and, be it said, perfectly proper. 
Neurotics such as Salome, Electra, the Marshal’s wife, or Madame 
Potiphar, have no part in it. For once hysteria and nympho- 
mania are not the moving factors in the plot. It is healthy 
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through and through, save for a little indigestion from which a 
youthful stomach suffers after an overindulgence in whipped 
cream, in the first act, the indigestion being directly responsible for 
the happenings of the second act. 

The scene of the first act represents a confectioner’s shop in 
Vienna. A company of boys and girls, returning with their spon- 
sors and families from holy confirmation, enter the shop. They 
examine the counters and choose their cakes, until everybody is 
provided and seated round small tables. Cups of chocolate are 
served; each cup is topped with the obligatory cap of whipped 
cream. The latter is known to the Viennese as “Schlagobers.” 
Hence the name of the ballet. 

When the young people have stilled their hunger, they join in 
a little Lindler. In view of the later events, and remembering the 
uneasiness created in timid minds by what they suspected to be 
cunning allusions and allegories, one begins perhaps too soon to 
look for these poetic devices. Here is the question to be settled: 
which is the graver, the injudiciousness of dancing on a full stom- 
ach, or the sinfulness of falling into hilarity so close upon a holy 
sacrament? The guests leave the shop; the stage is darkened. 
When the lights go on again, the stage has been transformed into 
the confectioner’s kitchen, with labelled boxes containing different 
confections such as “Marzipan,” chocolates, caramels, raisin- 
men, gingerbread-men, all represented by dancers who emerge 
from their several boxes, ready for action. 

The action, as it further develops, is not clearly indicated in 
the piano score. What indications there are, point to a dance by 
Princess Tea-blossom with her companions, or ladies-in-waiting, 
to music which for the greater part, but for no obvious reason, is in 
five-eight time. If this music is intended to be in any way sug- 
gestive of Princess Tea-blossom’s native land, such characteristics 
are not plainly audible to one who is only superficially acquainted 
with what purports to be “‘genuine” Chinese or Japanese music. 
But perhaps it is the China of Hepplewhite or Chippendale which 
is here portrayed, and some fish-head drum or tam-tam, tucked 
away in the orchestra pit, will make the chinoiserie more convincing. 
Follows Prince Coffee, to strains “in the manner of a Brazilian 
Maxixe.” There can be no mistake about this: the rhythm of the 
castanets is marked for a few measures in small notation, as is a 
phrase—emphatic rather than noble—for the bassoon and trom- 
bone which pronounce themselves in three beats to the two-four 
measure of the maxixe. These combinations of different rhythms 
occur frequently in the score, and the surety with which they 
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“come off” show the dexterous hand of Richard Strauss the master- 
contrapuntist. 

Prince Coffee apparently is stiil the protagonist when the 
Brazilian tune changes to a “Triiumerei”’ which is “‘leidenschaftlich 
bewegt,”’ in other words, the kind of dreams one would expect from 
the sort of coffee which is as dangerous as it is pleasant to imbibe. 
But here the nature of the music makes one think less of the thick, 
delicious brew that the coal-eyed Moroccan used to pour into tiny 
cups, and flavor with the extract of orange blossoms, on winter 
afternoons in the lounge of the Elysée Palace Hotel in Paris, than of 
that national beverage known in Saxony as ““Bliimchen-Kaffee.” 
A brave cadenza for a solo violin keeps up the pretense. After an 
outburst of increased Leidenschaft, things quiet down, and Prince 
Coffee gives way to Prince Cocoa. In shocking contrast with his 
royal rank, the Prince disports himself in “a commodiously bour- 
geois fashion, with a somewhat burlesque dance, repeatedly rolling 
on the floor and turning somersaults.” A sad picture indeed. 
Next, Don Zuckero “in Spanish costume” woos the favor of the 
three royal personages. Prince Cocoa, as might be guessed, is the 
first to fall for the sugary Don’s advances. When Princess Tea- 
blossom and Prince Coffee are finally won over, all four join in a 
“poetic round-dance.” And now to the real business of the evening. 

In the background of the stage “‘a gigantic automatic cook 
appears who is beating in a huge bowl the whipped cream; from 
out the bowl rises gradually the entire younger corps de ballet 
dressed in white for a grand climax and waltz finale.” Here you 
have the “Schlagoberwalzer,”’ which ends the first act. Of this 
waltz it may be wiser to judge when it is heard in Mr. Strauss’s or- 
chestral version. The piano arrangement, despite an added staff 
here and there, reveals neither melodic nor harmonic qualities that 
one would call distinguished or original. The leading motives—one 
of which is apparently intended to suggest the whipping of the 
cream—might have been taken from the pedagogic works of Henri 
Bertini or Otakar Sevéik, neither of whom invented them. The 
old, familiar passages in thirds and sixths, interspersed with horn- 
fifths and fourths, are musically so thin that no amount of chro- 
matic alteration can whip them into a semblance of light but 
stiffened cream. Maurice Ravel should have written this “‘Valse 
a la creme fouettée.”” Most of the tunes in this ballet, when 
scraped down to their natural, diatonic bone, look like ossicles in 
Fritz Spindler’s musical embryology. 

In harmonizing his tunes, Strauss is fonder than ever of violent 
wrenchings out of the key—for key there always is, because there 
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is still the restraint of supreme craftsmanship, and because Strauss 
believes in tonality. He once asked a young composer of our day: 
“Why do you write atonal music? Don’t you know that you 
have talent?” As abruptly as he swerves from the key, does he 
return to it. The effect of the whole procedure is much like that 
achieved by a performer on a slack wire who is perfectly sure of 
himself, but who all of a sudden begins intentionally to swing the 
wire frantically, threatening every moment to fall off, and then 
regains his supposedly lost equilibrium in a flash, with a smile and 
a bow to the breathless audience. When this trick is done once or 
twice in an evening, it may have the desired effect. But when 
done too often, the audience begins to see through it and loses 
interest in the performance. Comparable to the rope-dancer’s 
victorious grin, after the threatened but averted fall, is the trium- 
phant belief which Mr. Strauss seems to retain in the efficacy of 
the six-four chord as relief after a passing modulatory tension. 
This device, more than any other, begins to “date’”’—as they say 
in French. It began to date twenty years ago. Nothing that 
Strauss has added to the material of “harmony” is perhaps so 
characteristically his own, as is the type of cadence that is not 
“false” or “deceptive,” but can be described only by the word 
“slippery.” These slippery cadences—the slack wire still trem- 
bles—were something new, something that even Liszt’s and 
Franck’s oily chromatics did not know. But having become a 
mannerism with Strauss, they are as far from exciting as were 
Debussy’s innovations when they, too, had become a mannerism. 
Will someone please write a book on ‘‘Musical Mannerisms, from 


Orlando to Ornstein’’? 
x * 


* 


But there is a second act to “Schlagobers.” The scene is 
the room wherein one of the boys who ate too much whipped cream 
lies abed with a tummy-ache. Strauss has before this “‘tonalized” 
the atmosphere of a sickroom. The patient in that case, unlike 
the present one, did not recover. Fatal though his malady was, 
his memory is likely to live longer in one of Strauss’s finest tone 
poems, than is that of this indiscreet youngster in one of Strauss’s 
less inspired ballets. And yet, here again, for this sickroom scene 
Strauss has written excellently, and perhaps more successfully 
than in any other part of the ballet. 

Strauss loves to write dance tunes for everybody from Princess 
Salome to Princess Tea-blossom, from Zoroaster to the Knight of 
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the Rose. What a man loves to do is not always the thing he does 
best. Here, at the beginning of this second act, the composer is 
not concerned with dancers. The young patient is feverish. The 
Sevtik “‘wiggle’”’ reappears as a sinister reminder of the causa morbi. 
In a few chords the situation is painted unmistakably. This is 
fever of at least 102 4/10, and whipped cream is the cause. The 
doctor enters, feels the patient’s pulse, looks at his tongue, smiles 
reassuringly, and administers a dose of medicine which acts 
immediately as a curative and sedative. 

Note that this is the way of a sobered, sexagenarian Strauss. 
Can you imagine him writing this scene in the days of “Die 
Feuersnot” without the doctor resorting to a clyster? And music 
would have been the richer by another example of extended instru- 
mental technique, to which Strauss owes so many of his most 
descriptive musical effects. Instead, the doctor leaves, the patient 
falls asleep. The rest of the ballet would seem to be the conva- 
lescent’s feverish dream. 

Anything is permissible in dreams, through them everything 
becomes clear to the psychoanalist. Vienna, the city of Professor 
Freud, is preéminently the place for a dream-ballet. And 
probably some Freudian authority in Vienna, or elsewhere, could 
better analyse, than can I, what might possibly be the particular 
kind of repression which, linked with a slight digestive disturbance, 
is responsible for the happenings that follow. 

After a change of scene, in the dark and without the lowering 
of the curtain, Princess Chocolate-cream with her entire retinue 
makes a grand entry—she dances a slow waltz (and a better onethan 
the first act finale), after which the little chocolate-creams (near 
relatives of the black-Jiger kids in “‘Aida’”’) dance a grotesque 
dance to a capital number built on a peasants’ dance-tune from 
the Upper Palatinate. Rhythmically and contrapuntally this 
number is among the cleverest in the score. The chocolate-cream 
family and retinue finally join in a vertiginous galop, straussified 
Offenbach, and all disappear. Another change of scenery accom- 
plished in the dark, while the orchestra shows signs of fever flut- 
terings—as well it might. For the scene has been transformed 
into a show window filled with huge and varied liqueur bottles. 
One of them, labelled “Chartreuse,” tips over and spills a dancer, 
“Mademoiselle Marianne.” She has her minuet carthusian. One 
“Michel” rushes at her (having presumably emerged from a bottle of 
Nordhiuser Korn), but Marianne shily turns from him. ““Wutki”— 
origin obvious—half drunken staggers along and also presses his at- 
tention upon Marianne, who, however, prefers Michel to Wutki. 
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They execute a Pas de deux. Marianne, content with her partner, 
signifies that she consents to be his for life. They depart hand in 
hand, with spurned but docile Wutki carrying Marianne’s train. 

Another change of scene. The number has a superscription 
which, translated, reads: ““The Chaos (Variations on one and the 
same theme).”” The stage is described as representing a street in 
a Viennese Vorstadt, or “faubourg.” A riotous mass-meeting of 
gigantic cakes, tarts, pretzels, Christmas sweets and other pastry 
is in full swing. Revolution is in the air. Jewish Mazzes, in the 
costume of oriental magicians, distribute incendiary pamphlets 
among the crowd. A polka of revolt is conducted by the Mazzes, 
The populace finally gets ready to storm something which must be 
painted on the back-drop, when a giant tea-kettle drenches the 
rioters with its contents. Result, nil. A giant coffee-pot imitates 
the tea-kettle, with “considerably more soothing results.” A 
cocoa-pot then pours out a stream more soothing still. From 
now on things move quickly. 

Heralds appear, while from two giant seidels flows the calm 
supreme in form of a golden liquid the identity of which is unmis- 
takabie. Whereupon Princess Chocolate-cream reénters with all 
her people and completely pacifies the populace. Michel, Wutki 
and Marianne are enrolled in the suite of the Princess, whose 
chamberlain presents the oriental magicians with the order of 
Saint-Pluto; the chocolate-kids distribute chocolate-thalers 
wrapped in tinfoil. General happiness having thus been restored, 
the whole company is ready for the grand finale. A last stage 
direction proposes to turn the princess’s glass palace into a “‘gigan- 
tic cake’’—there is nothing small about this ballet—with the 
Princess at the very top, and the rest of the company “‘pictur- 
esquely grouped” around her. Before the curtain descends, the 
poor boys and girls of the first scene are dragged in once more, 
just to make their mouths water at the sight and sound of that 
gigantic cake-ophony. The curtain actually comes down on the 
purest C major. The slack-wire performer grins, slides to his 
resting pole, climbs down, waves the inevitable diatonic handker- 
chief to cool a moist cheek, and disappears bowing. 


* * 
* 


This score is better than that of “The Joseph’s Legend,” 
which is scant praise. (But did not recently Mr. Gustav Renker, 
in the Berner Tageblatt, take infinite pains to demonstrate that 


997 


the “Joseph’s Legend” is a masterwork, “worthy of a Strauss”! 
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What a comfort that tastes and opinions differ so much. It would 
be a dull world otherwise.) The book of “Schlagobers”’ is, 
unintentionally perhaps, more seventeenth century than “Der 
Rosenkavalier” is eighteenth. It is distinctly a “ballet 4 ma- 
chines.” It will be given a few times, at a tremendous cost 
for the machines; then Strauss will cut out of his music the stuff 
for an extremely pretty orchestra suite. He should do that now. 
For who wants to see cocoa, coffee, tea and beer spilled indiscrim- 
inately over a company of salt-pretzels and chocolate-creams? 
The thought of it suggests a horrid mess. Not even Miss Marianne 
Chartreuse can prevent sensitive gastric nerves from a feeling of 
nausea. As to Michel and Wutki, the less said about these gen- 
tlemen, the better. Did the Vienna authorities fear that the 
Pretzels incited to revolt by the Mazzes would lead to the same 
uprisings to which “‘La Muette de Portici” led in Brussels, when 
it was given there for the first time in 1830? 

Strauss had a good time writing this music. One can see 
that. And he did not sweat over it too much. What is, after all, 
the salient quality of this score, is the contrapuntal ease and 
surety with which it is done, and which certainly deserve to be 
called masterful. Yet even as light music goes, it is not always 
inspired. It abounds in rosalias and similar makeshifts. But 
there will be the orchestral treatment, and this we may count 
upon to be as diversified, as brilliant, as rich and “‘whipped- 
creamy” as only Richard Strauss can make it. 


* * 
* 


If the expression “poles apart” signifies the utmost length 
conceivable in terms terrestrial, then it may well be used in describ- 
ing the distance that separates this ballet of Dr. Richard Strauss 
from the “Poem” for orchestra of Mr. Charles Martin Loeffler. 
Mr. Loeffler wrote his score (G. Schirmer, New York) in the 
summer of 1901 (together with that of his “‘Villanelle du Diable’’). 
It was played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. 
Gericke’s direction, in April, 1902. The fastidious composer kept 
it in his drawer, judging it still capable of improvement. Those 
who had heard this music, retained apparently the impression 
that it was among Mr. Leeffler’s best. Inspired by the fifth poem 
in Verlaine’s “La Bonne Chanson,”’ it was named originally after 
the first line of that poem, “Avant que tu ne t’en ailles.” By 1918 
Mr. Loeffler had reorchestrated the work, without changing its 
structure or thematic material. On November 1 of that year the 
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new version was played under Mr. Monteux; it was then called 
“La Bonne Chanson.” The performance of it was a remarkable 
one. Those who heard it then felt grateful to the composer that 
he had not kept slumbering any longer in his desk a score which for 
sheer songfulness and sensuous beauty is one of Mr. Leeffler’s finest. 

Mr. Loeffler has grown since 1901. Some of us have not out- 
grown the music he conceived in that year, because it is essentially 
good music, which is not bound by dates. The structure of 
Verlaine’s poem, with its simultaneous progress of two thoughts, 
determined the progress of the music. The result is something 
that Riemann’s Grosse Kompositionslehre did perhaps not exactly 
foresee, but then there is much a composer can profit by in the 
study of sonnets, trees or Persian rugs. Mr. Leeffler has seldom 
written in a lovelier mood than that of the Andantino con moto 
(letter V); the Andantino passage in G flat is another memorable 
episode; for orchestration, nothing could be more haunting than 
the Molto tranquillo with its shimmering flageolet strings, mellow 
horns and woodwind. Is it permissible, in this late day, to voice 
satisfaction and joy over so old-fashioned a thing as a mobile, 
fluent bass-line? 

If there is anything in this score that deserves to be called 
old-fashioned, it certainly is not its technique; for that is perfection, 
or something that does not age. Mr. Leceffler is “maitre du beau 
métier.” And when all is said and undone, craftsmanship is not to 
be sniffed at. There is not in this music what Victor Hugo found 
in the poetry of Beaudelaire. But I should qualify: il n’y a pas 
de “‘frisson nouveau,” mais de l’ancien émerveillement. And the 
ancient wonder—the old-fashioned thing, if you will—in Mr. 
Leeffler’s music is its aristocracy. The tender, aristocratic spirit 
of this music is not in tune with the times, it is hopelessly out 
of date among proletarian polytonality and bolshevik atonality. 
Perhaps the proletariat and the bolsheviki will bring about the 
millenium in music, as in everything else. But in spite of my 
passionate desire for “‘new thrills” (be they ever so brutal, so long 
as they thrill), there is a hopelessly out-of-date side to my nature, 
a side that takes delight in the tender and aristocratic music of 
one of our last musical aristocrats. 

And now for another pole jump. 


* * 
* 


When I preached “Jazz” to frowning males and blushing 
females, two years ago, I was looked upon as a son of Satan. In 
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the eyes of some, not even the printing of my sermon in “The 
Atlantic Monthly” could serve as rehabilitation for the fallen 
angel. Now it has come to pass that Jazz was played, the other 
day and for a whole afternoon, at hallowed Holian Hall, New York. 
A professor of music in Harvard University, visiting Babylon the 
Great, has lectured on Jazz! And yet nothing has happened to 
the wicked city that is directly traceable to these outrages and 
comparable to the disastrous consequences wrought by the blowing 
of the seven trumpets in Revelation. 

Jazz, by the way, has had its “‘methods” before this. Most 
of them were puerile, unmusical attempts. Along comes “Zez 
Confrey’s Modern Course in Novelty Piano Playing” published 
by that intrepid furtherer of progressive American music, Mr. 
Jack Mills. This “method” is different from the rest. It is the 
work of a good musician, to whom fame and fortune were brought 
by that frisky and delectable “Kitten on the Keys.” A prefatory 
note informs us that Mr. Confrey was born in La Salle, Ill., on 
April 3, 1895. Youth and Illinois are in his favor. To quote the 
author: “The object of this book is to assist pianists in their em- 
bellishment of popular songs and music.” This, then, is a sort 
of continuation to Tartini’s ““Traité des agréments de la musique,” 
which was an early book of instruction on “les modes artifficiels 
qui vont a l’infini.” 

Mr. Confrey has gone another step in the direction of infinity. 
He applies the term “break” to “‘the substitution of a piano figure 
for any part of a given melody.” These, the reader will note, are 
intentionally introduced. One could point to a number of recent 
“melodies” which impress one as being mostly “breaks,” in the 
nature of unavoidable accidents. The history of piano music is 
a history of changes in hand formation and finger usage. The 
“novelty” piano music of America abounds in consecutive, or 
emphasized, fifths and fourths. Will some learned physiologist 
please give us the reason? Mr. Confrey winds up with a “Syn- 
copated Waltz” which is but mildly amusing in spite of its clever 
thythmic distortions. After all, “les agréments”’ do not make the 
tune; the best sauce piquante can not save a fatigued roast. 

Lingering on this favorite subject of jazz—a type of music 
which, we are being reassured, is rapidly dying out—I wonder if 
the incomparable “maestri” of the flexible shoulder and undulating 
hip, the Lopez, Whitemans, Spechts, are more irresistible than was 
the great Philippe Musard. He, too, had tried a “higher” type 
of music first and failed. He became the rage when he turned to 
furnishing musical accompaniment for eager dancers. “Oh! qu’il 
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est beau, qu’il est sublime, qu’il est excentrique et idéal, ce monsieur 
Musard!”’—this but one among a thousand ardent (and enviously 
supercilious) tributes from the contemporary press. Musard was 
unique. His orchestra at the “Bals de l’Opéra” counted 48 violins, 
other strings in proportion, 14 cornets and 12 trombones. At 
some frenetic climax of a quadrille the tonal volume of these in- 
struments would be increased with the racket produced by the 
breaking of chairs or the firing of pistol shots. The dancing 
multitude howled. Musard was the first who, in dance music, 
employed the trombone melodically. In some of his dances he 
is said to have been “l’un des premiers 4 faire usage du contre- 
point, parfois d’une fagon vraiment originelle.”’ Let us respect- 
fully hail, across the years, the Grandpapa of Jazz. 


a * 
* 


I was three years old and still clinging to the ample cloak of 
my beloved Nounou when I paid my first visit to an opera house. 
It was my grandfather’s; it has but lately been rebuilt, and re- 
christened “Das Opernhaus am K@nigsplatz,” though in operatic 
history it will remain “Kroll’s.””. My introduction to the wonders 
of the stage was made through “The Mikado,” the sensational 
novelty given by an English troupe which my grandfather had im- 
ported from London. Although it was an eventful evening in 
my young life, all that I can now recall of it is a perturbing vision 
of the “‘three little maids.” Si jeune, hélas, si jeune! 

I do not know—in fact, I doubt—that even so long an 
acquaintance with Gilbert and Sullivan would entitle me to con- 
sider myself “a true Gilbertian” (or Sullivanian) in the sense in 
which the term is used by Messrs. Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 
in their book on “W. S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters” (New York, 
Geo. H. Doran Co.). I, perhaps, am at a disadvantage. But 
others, and many others, will find this book not only capital 
reading but a veritable fountain of youth, taking them back to an 
age still free from gout, and yet definitely past the milk-bottle. 

There are books in which the footnotes provide some of the 
most entertaining matter. W. H. Prescott’s historical writings 
on Peru and Mexico are such books. Messrs. Dark and Grey’s 
book on Sir William has no footnotes at all, but it reads—from 
beginning to end—like one long and delightful footnote. It might 
also be likened to a faithfully kept scrap-book “with connecting 
comment.” And whoever knows the charms of a bulging scrap- 
book will know what to expect from this faithful biography. There 
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are all the programs and casts of notable first nights and revivals. 
Of quotations there is no end. Nor are they all from the comic 
operas; the incomparable “Bab Ballads” receive their rightful 
share, and several of them, not hitherto republished, form a wel- 
come appendix to the volume. The authors, as is only natural, 
are lavish in their praise. To them “the English Aristophanes” 
has no peer. On page 68 we are told that “There is not a little 
historic interest in the genesis of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
the one English contribution of any value to dramatic literature 
for many generations.” Say, for the barren centuries that lie be- 
tween Sheridan and Oscar Wilde? Exaggeration is here less out 
of place than it would be in any other life. Gilbert’s wit and 
facility of rhyming, together with his pretty talent for drawing, 
formed a unique combination. Yet there was the German, Wil- 
helm Busch, and there fortunately still is the American, Mr. 
Oliver Herford. Even one who had not been born by November 
25, 1882, when “Iolanthe” opened the series of Savoy successes, 
four years after “H. M. S. Pinafore”. had started on her unprece- 
dented run of 700 knots—or nights—finds no difficulty in 
believing that the arrival of the good ship in America called forth 
what a writer in “Scribner’s” called “an enthusiasm bordering 
upon insanity.” The latter, on one side or the other of the foot- 
lights, continues largely to be associated with comic opera in our 
land. 

This life of Sir William is a useful addition to the respectable 
list of books treating of the famous collaborators, singly or 
jointly. And, as I said, to the “true Gilbertians” this book will 
be the book indeed. 


* * 
* 


Biography of a different sort is a book, “Die Offenbarung 
der Musik,” by Mr. Walter Dahms. It was born of solitude and 
meditation, written by ‘“‘one who luckily and in the nick of time 
got away from the industrialism of German brain-centers.” Few 
outward events are mentioned in this book, none that relate 
directly to the author’s life. Yet he bares to us his innermost self, 
his “eceur mis 4 nu,”’ as Baudelaire said, reflected in the thought 
and writings of another man. That man is Friedrich Nietzsche, 
as an apotheosis of whom the author designed this “revelation of 
music.” You might call it an act of piety and devotion. 

It is a very remote book, no matter from what angle you re- 
gard it. It is a very “old” book for one who is still this side of 
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forty. It is also a very beautiful book, that will give pleasure and 
comfort to those even who can not absolutely and always agree 
with the author. In spite of the fact that it is saturated with 
Nietzsche’s ideas, it is a strongly personal presentation of them, 
and as such it has grown out of the author’s personality and train 
of thought, which are fervent and distinctive. One of the best 
things about the book is that it reminds us anew what depths of 
thought Nietzsche has plumbed in seeking the core of music. So 
far as the book tells a story at all, it is that of Nietzsche’s friend- 
ship with Wagner and the subsequent rift between the two men— 
Nietzsche’s heart bleeding to death, Wagner slightly “offended,” 
but in reality indifferent. Nietzsche had made the cruel discovery 
that ‘‘one does not begin to realize Wagner, until one realizes the 
dominating instinct in him, that of the actor.” The tormented 
philosopher, the pitiless self-destructor in quest of truth, could 
not help knowing that “‘the philosophy of Wagner belongs to one 
of the most illicit forms of dilettantism.” Nietzsche, forgetting 
his knowledge, wanted to believe and love; Wagner, always ready 
to pose, wanted to theorize and patronize. We are now, thank 
heaven, sufficiently removed from all the consideration wasted 
upon Wagner the philosopher, poet, dramaturgist, politician, 
muddlehead, to see in him only what he really was, one of the sub- 
lime composers of music. But to an open-eyed contemporary like 
Nietzsche, he must indeed have been exasperating. The break 
between the two was inevitable. 

After turning from Wagner, and even against him, Nietzsche 
had to fill an immeasurable void. He grasped for the “music of 
the South,” of which “Carmen” was to him the radiant culmination. 
His frenzied love for this opera knew no bounds. He found in 
it all that he missed in Wagner—sunlight, throbbing fever heat. 
By music, such as this, mankind was to be reclaimed from the 
general exhaustion into which it had fallen, and of which the three 
gravest symptoms are “the brutal, the artificial, and the innocent 
or idiotic.”” According to this theory, the state of our present 
music would indicate that it has not yet fully recovered from its 
late_prostration. However, Mr. Dahms’s pessimism is too sweep- 
ing, his condemnation of everything that music is trying to do, 
in these days, is too categorical. After all, what music is suffering 
from chiefly, at present, is an appalling mock-intensity. What it 
sorely needs, is a composer who will rediscover a quality or mood 
known as serenity. There is only good or bad music, considered 
from a purely technical standpoint; there is only successful or un- 
successful music, according to what luck it has in communicating 
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to the hearer any emotion that it may affect; both good and 
successful, music is greatest when it is also serene. 

Mr. Dahms disclaims all interest in “modern freakishness”— 
which is not wise in a man under forty. He is repulsed by “modern 
shallowness” and throws himself into the arms of Nature, thirst- 
ing for “the normal measure of things.” But what is normal? 
Here we talk and we write, while Nature goes on experimenting, 
or lets her oddest abnormality, Genius, experiment for her. So- 
called esthetics, as Mr. Dahms rightly insists, are but the endeavor 
to justify our artistic enjoyment, or the absence of it. As such, 
their value is only relative, since the justification must always be 
based, not on Nature, but on the personal nature of the individual 
who pleads his own cause while professing to plead the cause of Art. 
And pleading, the zsthete ends in dialectics. This is but another 
way of saying that a man can think straight and yet talk in circles 
—which prompts me hastily to drop the subject. 




















